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For the Companion. 


his fellowmen, and with the laws of rectitude, 





HOW NESARK WON HIS BRIDE. 
By Dr. Isaac I. Hayes. 


In Two CHaprers.—CuHap. II. 


Last week I gave somewhat in detail descrip- 
tions of Esquimaux habits and peculiarities of 
character, and pictured the bold adventure of 
my friend Nesark, by which, in compliance with 
the marriage customs of his people, he could 
caim his bride. She lived ten miles from his fa- 
ther’s hut. On the wings of love men fly fast, 
and after consent had been obtained the ardent 
youth accomplished the distance in an hour. 

His dogs, but just returned from their late 
hunt, were tired enough, and I greatly fear their 
backs were sore enough from’ frequent applica- 
tions of the lash, when he drew up some dis- 
tance from the hut of Neatlik’s—the bride’s— 
father. The girl he had come to woo was sleep- 
ing soundly, as the story goes, coiled up in a 
nest of furs, in one corner of the hut. 

After picketing his dogs, Nesark went quietly 
—stealthily, indeed—to the place of his destina- 
tion, amid the solemn silence of the Arctic night. 

The moon was shining brightly. A brilliant 
aurora borealis flashed athwart the sky, light- 
ing with a wierd splendor the desolate waste of | old women had come ready with a song for the 
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HOW NESARK WON HIS BRIDE. 


he would have been an abler man. Washington 
was a man of good sense, but he was not 2 man 
of genius in any direction, except that of con- 
science. He was a man of singular equity, 
great disinterestedness, and of pure and upright 
intent. Sagacious he was, by a light which 
came from integrity. That which made Wash- 
ington the only great hero of « revolutionary 
struggle, was the light of the moral clement 
that was in him; not any intellectual genius 
which he possessed; not any rare tact of admin- 
istration, or any remarkable executive power.” 





For the Companion. 
MY LETTER TO THE GOVERNOR. 


A dark night! Thunder-clouds and pockets 
were nothing compared to it! You couldn’t see 
your hand before your face, and couldn’t really 
believe it was there unless you pinched it to 
make sure. But inside, by the library fire, it 
was light enough,—coal crackling, gas turned 
on full, and one brilliant sally of wit after an- 
other flashing between Ned and myself. Ned was 
just home from college, his last vacation, and I 
thought him one of the wonders of the world. 
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snow, the lofty icebergs, the bleak cliffs of the 
rugged coast, and the great white mountains 
and glaciers that climbed to heaven away in the 
interior of Greenland. 

The lover would have been jess‘ than human 
had he not been impressed with the solemnity 
of the scene, especially in connection with the 
serious nature of his errand. 

The news of his coming had preceded him. 
News, good or bad, flies fast. A couple of boys 
had hastened away to tell the story of the cap- 
ture of the bear by Nesark, and as no one doubt- 
ed that he would spare little time in seeking his 
bride, the story was believed by every body. His 
coming was therefore universally expected, and 
yet when he arrived all was quiet, and no one 
was there to welcome him. Inside the huts of 
the village, however, no other subject was being 
talked about but Nesark and his fortunes, and 
all were on tip-toe of expectation. 

The young man drew near the hut and secret- 
ed himself not far from the door, behind a bank 
ofsnow, where he lay for some time, shivering 
with cold and chafing with impatience, for he 
could not enter the hut; bound as he was on such 
inerrand. It would have been against all the 
Tules of etiquette of the tribe. Neither would it 
have been proper for any one to notice him. | 
Therefore it was that he was left all alone in his | 
cold and cheerless hiding-place, with nothing to | 
warm him but the ardor of his love. 

Presently there was a stir at the door of Me- | 
tk’s hut. The girl herself was coming out. 
She looked up at the sky in the most uncon-| 
cerned manner, and then walked away, as if to | 
zather some snow to melt in her stone pot, over 
the lamp, for the night’s supply of water. 








| face, pulled his hair and bit his fingers. 


occasion, the chorus of which was,— 

“Amna, aya aya aya, amna aya aya aya; 

Aya aya, aya aya, amna aya, aya,”’ 
which they sang while the lover was twisting 
and turning to right and left in the eager pur- 
suit of the maiden, whom any one would have 
thought hated him most cordially, considering 
the pains she seemed to be taking to get rid of 
him. 

But this was not the worst, for the old wom- 
en, instead of joining in the song and amna aya 
chorus, pursued poor Nesark with seal-skin 
thongs, and, whenever he passed one of them, 
he was whacked most unmercifully, each appli- 
cation of the stinging weapon bringing a fresh 
burst of laughter and a fresh “Amna qya.” 

The pursuit continued for at least an hour. 
Sometimes the girl would break away from the 
crowd, and Nesark would follow after as fast as 
he could run, and after him always swarmed 
the old women. He could, therefore, not devi- 
ate a hair’s breadth from the course the girl was 
pursuing. At length Neatlik seemed to be ex- 
hausted, and, Nesark closing in, regardless of 
the whacks of the old women, a second time 
caught the girl in his arms. 

Then there was another great shout, and more 
of the Amna aya chorus, in the midst of which 
Neatlik turned upon her lover as she had done 
before. She tore his fur again, scratched his 


Again he let her go; again she dashed to and 
fro among the people; again did the people 
shout and laugh in chorus; again, for the space 
of nearly another hour, did the old women 
whack poor Nesark, as he persistently followed 
up the chase. 
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Nesark was all eyes and expectation. Hesaw, But by-and-by the interest began to die.ont. 
et, watched her as the hawk would watch its | The people were getting cold, and their throats 
Prey, and after she had gone a few steps, quick | were getting hoarse. The old women were tired 
as the fox to pounce upon the unsuspecting rab- | of their sport of whacking the lover and kee 
bits, he sprang up and rushed upon the girl. | him on the proper course. The pursuer and pur- 

She shrieked and started back. He met her, sued were out of breath. The panting Ne : 
and grasped her in his arms. She turned upon | slackened up her speed, and as Nesark came 
him, Screaming louder than before, and tore his | dashing on, she fell into his arms. 
fur, and scratched his face, and pulled his hair,| There was no tearing of furs, pulling of hai 
and bit his fingers, until at length he was forced | scratching of face or biting of fingers now, - 
to let her wo, | lover carried off his unresisting bride. The 

Meanwhile every body in the village, shocked "women dropped their thongs and joined im 
by the screams of Neatlik, had left off talking | general shout of congratulation. Every tone 
about Nesark’s fortunes, and hastily rushed out, | was changed to a song of praise of the courag eof | 
oon into the night to watch Nesark’s per- | Nesark and the beauty of Neatlik. Both young 
“ty ca They grouped themselves about the | and old, men and women, followed the retreate 
0 Metak—men, women and children—and | ing pair down to the beach and out to the 

Up-a wild shout of laughter. sledge, upon which they saw Nesark place his 
ae released girl ran in among them, dodg- | precious burden, and go through the form at 
iene right and left, with Nesark following | least of tying it fast. 
aie “pon her footsteps. Every body seemed| Then they watched him take his dogs from 

Prepared for a great event. All except the! where they had been picketed, and hitch them in 





a ‘which Nesark won and carried off his bride. 


their places to the sledge. Then he seized his 
whip and cracked it, sprung on the sledge beside 
Neatlik, cried “Ka ka—ka, ka,” to his impatient 
team, and was off in a wild gallop for his home. 
Again the people set up their wild 
“Amina aya, aya, aya,” , 
in the midst of which they scampered back to 
their huts, well pleased and in a merry mood. 
The marriage ceremony had been performed ac- 
cording to the most ancient usage, and they 
were satisfied. They had had their fun, their 
wedding frolic; they had punished the aspiring 
lover to their hearts’ content. The bride had 
shown all proper resistance, and nothing was 
left undone that it was necessary should be done 
by them in the way of a marriage celebration. 
Meanwhile, Nesark was hurrying home as fast 
as his dogs would carry him. They scemed to 
realize that something unusual had happened, 


I was sixteen, and he thought me—well, excuse 
me—a pretty bright girl, if I was his sister. 

So we sat by the grate and kept up a running 
fire of our own, he telling me stories of one class- 
mate after another. and laughing at my ee 
ments. 

“Hark?” I exclaimed, suddenly. “There is 
some one in the hall!” 

“Of course it must bea burglar,” said Ned, 
with a poor attempt to be sarcastic at my timid- 
. “Hadn’t you better see? though it may 
possibly be some one on business.” 

I answered his suggestion just in time to see a 
leg and foot disappear through the front door. 
Another glance showed me that Ned’s overcoat, 
the pride of his senior heart, had vanished from 
the rack. 

**Yes,”’ I said, “it was some one on business, 
but that business, as nearly as I can understand, 


and strained into their collars to the cry of | was stealing your overcoat.” 


“Neatlik, Neatlik,” even more eagerly than they 
had done the day before to the shout, ‘‘Nenook, 
nenook.”” 


Like a flash Ned sprang past me, and plunged 
into the darkness. For an instant I could not 
help laughing at the idea of our Ned in the 


The journey between the two villages was'} street in his smoking-cap and jacket, but at the 


never known to have been made before in so 
short a space of time; and when it ended, and 
Nesark led his ti blushing bride to her new 
home, no su 
praise, su 
that vill 
there. 























a ayas,” were ever heard in 


th 


wedding present, and then all departed for their 
respective homes, leaving Nesark and his hard- 
won bride to the enjoyment of each other’s so- 


ciety. 
And never was a happier couple known in all 


that land, never was there a better hunter than 
Never a better housewife than Neatlik; 
if the last reports from them be true, they 
Shappy now as ever, and have many a laugh 
d jest together over the triumphant way in 


he 
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f WHAT MAKES MEN GREAT, 
The following brings forcibly to mind the old 
schoolboy lines,— 


“Great, not as Cexsar stained with blood, 
But only great as I am good.” 


. Henry Ward Beecher says: “Aaron Burr was 
a keener thinker than was George Washington. 
He was a far more ingenious man, a more active 
man, and, if he had been a moral man, and 





cheers, such songs of | do 
‘the memory of the oldest person | At 


Nesai bear, which had brought the lover| ‘ 

, umph, was immediately produced,| ‘ 

‘Whey all feasted as long as they could | me iff 
when they were done eating, there was | self if 

ng left of the bear but the skin and bones, | Pharta@iemicht as well have looked for a needle 

and a few small scraps, which were given to the | in aiaymow while the plague of darkness was 

s. The skin was given to the bride for her| overtlig%aimd. But the overcoat’s gone, there’s 











maintained normal relations with himself, with 


same time I held my breath to listen for the 
solifid of a fearful affray. But I listened in vain 
till @he horrible idea that Ned was knocked 
perhaps assassinated, took possession of 
I felt a chill running through every vein. 
moderate step approached, and Ned 
looking rather crestfallen. 

”? T exclaimed, “he didn’t kill you!” 
,you goosie! He couldn’t have found 
ad been ever so anxious to amuse him- 
way. Anyhow, J couldn’t see him. 










no mistakeia>out that.” 


“Tem ave been a burglar,” I said, wicked- 
n repenting, added, ““Where do you 
went?” 

Atainother time I should have been canght up 
for-asiting such a ridiculous question, but just 
nowdeseaped. 

“Pieard him scrambling over the fence into 
the =... It was of no use to follow, but I 





ran # round the square, to take the only 
chanes meeting him.”” Ned Jooked doubtful 
a t. “Well, if I wake in good season to- 


mo , 1 think I shall go and mention it to Ben 
W ” 

Vright, who was acknowledged to be the 
best sheriff and the surest detective in the county, 
madevheadquarters in our town, and the very 
mention of his name was a terror to evil doers. 

“Humph!’’ he said, when he heard Ned’s sto- 
ry the next morning. ‘Heard the fellow getting 
over the fence! That’s the vacant lot where 
Squire Clifford’s house was burned last year.” 
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“Yes,” said Ned, wondering what that had to 
do with it. 

“Twas pretty dark last night.” 

“Black,” said Ned. 

“Aud the cellar wasn’t burned with the rest of 
the house.” 

“Think not,” said Ned, laughing. 
big hole left there, at least.” 

“That’s the very idea,” said Ben. “If a man 
is in an extraordinary hurry ou a dark night, he 
may forget such a thing as a hole, or make a 
mistake about getting round it if he don’t. 
We'll go ‘and take a look, at all events, before 
there are many more tracks made in the snow.” 

“Here it is,”’ he said, a few moments later, as 
they inspected the point where the fence had 
been scaled. “This is decidedly the mark of a 
man in a hurry, and goes pretty straight for the 
cellar, too.” 

They followed on, and soon met the proof of 
Ben’s sagacity. The snow on the edge of the 
cellar wall was broken away, and lay in blocks 
below, and on peeping over, they saw the marks 
of a heavy fall. 

“Humph!” said Ben, again. “I’ll step down 
and see if he left anything in the way of a card.” 

Down sprang Ben like a cat, made his way 
round the snow-heaps, stooped, and looked 
closely at something. Then he nodded to Ned 
to follow. 

“We've got him now, a sure hit!” he said, 
pointing to his feet, where lay a hat, a tiny tin 
pail and a dozen oysters, strewed over the snow. 
“T could trace him by the hat, if necessary, but 
the oysters are better. I’m going to work with 
those first.”’ 

“Well,” said Ned, “I know you can sce 
through a mill-stone, but if you can identify a 
man by a dozen oysters, you shall have the first 
medal I strike off.’”” 

“You come with me, and we'll see,” said Ben, 
and, picking up the hat and pail, he clambered 
out of the cellar. 

Down at the corner of the street, near enough 
to be convenient to us uptown families, and, far 
enough off to be out of the way, was a small 
grocery store, and thither Ben turned his steps. 

“Did you sell half a pint of oysters last night 
to any suspicious character?” he asked, as the 
storekeeper came forward. 

Pha storekeener shook his head. 
my class of customers,” he said. 

“No, I don’t suppose it is, but a blaek sheep 
might stray in, now and then. Try your mem- 
ory again.” 

The shopkeeper passed his hand through his 
hair once or twice, as an assistance to his mem- 
ory, but only to shake his head again. 

“Yes, you did,” said Ben. “I’m sure of it. 
Try once more.” 

A sudden thought seemed to strike the shop- 
keeper, “I sold about that quantity to a fellow 
that used to be a little off sometimes, but he has 
done so well the last few years that I never 
should have any suspicions of him.” 

“Who was it?” asked Ben. 

The shopkeeper hesitated. ‘1 shouldn’t like 
to get him into trouble,” he said, “for he’s been 
doing well so long, and he fought like a Trojan 
in the war. Took a flag in that there battle of 
the Wilderness, you know.” 

“Humph,” said Ben, “that’s enough. 
mean Aleck Donahue. 
the oysters in?’ 

“A tin pail that just held the half pint, and had 
a big scratch on the inside of the cover,” said the 
storekeeper, reluctantly. “But he’s a good fel- 
low in the main, and never did any harm, even 
in old times, if somebody didn’t set him out to 

have a glass of something.” 

Not more than five minutes passed before 
Aleck answered a knock at his door, and his 
hair almost rose on end as he saw Ben and Ben’s 
bugey standing before him. He wasn’t the first 
man who felt as if a wizard had found him, 
when met by the sheriff’s keen but good-hu- 
mored glance. 

“Good-morning, Aleck, 
as if all was right. 
you left your hat last night.” ~ 

“Me hat?” said Aleck, turning a shade paler 
than at first. 

“Yes; and also, if you've no objection, what 
became of your oysters?” 

“Me oysters?” 

“Fes.” 
question or two about that overcoat.” 

“Me overcoat ?” 


“There’s a 


’ 


“That isn’t 


You 
Now what did he have 


” 


said Ben, as cheerily 


“No, not your overcoat, but the overcoat you 


brought home with you last night ” 
It was too much. 


arms and surrendered. 


“The overcoat’s here, safe enough, yer Honor 


“T called to inquire where 


within forty miles about that ye doesn’t know , t 
better than the one that does it.” 


your health. Now let us have the overcoat, if | 
it’s quite convenient, and we’ll be off.” 


distress, when I heard the judge’s sentence on | 


leg disappearing round the front door.” 1 
> } PS 


And all the principles of moral and political 


ors could not cool my regret. Aleck had fought | 
more bravely and won more laurels than any of | 
the twenty Yankee boys who enlisted with him, 
had been a well-behaved citizen ever since, 
and would never have got into trouble now if he 
had known what he was about. That was ar- 
gument enough for a lighter punishment, I 
thought, and some older people agreed with me. 
After six months had passed, which seemed a 
sufficiently severe punishment, an effort was 
made to get him released; but one of the pardon- 
ing committee was firmly determined there had 
been a great deal too much of that sort of thing, 


a 


had anything to say about it. 
At last, one day, the servant informed me 


went down, and there stood Mrs. Aleck, a rather 
forlorn specimen, at the best, and with her right 
arm ina sling. It didn’t need one word of the 
torrent of entreaty she poured out to set me on 
fire. She had been working for the bread and 
butter of these half-dozen children, all of nearly | 
the same age, for the six months of Aleck’s pun- | 
ishment, and what was to become of them now? 
I flew up stairs with an idea worthy of the he- 
roic ages! I would write to the Governor! Ev- 
ery body knew what a heart he had under that 
big coat of his; and that while he worked like a 
tiger, and enjoyed a joke like a school-boy, one | 
had only to be in trouble to become the first ob- | 
ject of his interest. 

But the idea of my writing to him! A little} 
chit like me! Well, little chit or not, I could | 
stand by a resolution, and the next half-hour | 
saw the letter completed. The great question | 
had been, how to begin; and I remember when I 
had written, “To his Excellency, the Governor, | 
of,” &c., I felt as if I had knocked at the door of | 
some grand mansion, and ought to put my pen 
away, and say, as quickly as, possible, “It’s | 
only me!” 

But I reflected that it wasn’t only me, it was 
Aleck, and his wife and children; and I plunged 
in. Thardly know how I got things together, but 
1 began by saying I felt as if I ought to beg his 
pardon in the outset, but I wanted to beg it so | 
very earnestly farther on, that I must reserve my | 
space. Then, as succinctly as possible, I told the | 
story of Aleck’s trouble, and confessed that the 

object of my letter was to beg the Governor’s | 
help to get him out of it. 

But I knew it:1 asked this, 1 must show rea- 
sons why the full penalty of the law should not 
be met, and this 1 proceeded to do as well as I 
could. 

In the first place, Ned had tamght me from a 
dozen books that no political eeafemy could be 
sustained unless misdeeds were balaneed by pen- 
alties; but 1 could not see that to be @my reason 
why they should be overbalanced; and Aleck had 
already served as long a sentence as was Passed, 
just a week after his trial, on a notoriously bad 
character, who stole from a neighbor an d 
of an overcoat, that looked as if it belonged to a 
returned missionary. Now if six months were 
enough for this man, and Aleck were given two 
years because he took a new and snobbish one, 
must not one of two things be true, — either 
Aleck was punished too severely, or the law was 
making improper distinctions between stealing 
a poor man’s coat and a rich one’s? 





| 
| 
| 


| 


Morcover, Aleck was not a bad character, had 
served the country through the war, fought like 
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account of them yerself, ag there’s nothin’ doin’ Off went my letter, and on came my trepida- | how he has been listening for a whole century 


that “a lady” wished to see me “in the hall.” 1} 


| hue?” 
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ion. Had I done a crazy thing? Had I written | 


Had I spoiled | 


| 
and what would become | 
| 


Icould not sleep, and pulled the sheet over | 


“Two years imprisonment!” I exclaimed, in | glad ] had done it, spite of everything. 


Would the answer ever come? I could trust | 


ong paper with important-looking red seals! | 
An autograph letter from the Governor! 0, | 


economy that Ned could quote from his profess- | what would he say? I tore it open and read,— | 


| 
| 


Department of State, June 1, 18—. 

Dear Miss : Allow me to present my 
| thanks for the sincere pleasure given by your 
| letter, and assure you that nothing can be more | 
| gratifying than to have a young lady like your- | 
self, or a brave soldier like your protege, turn to | 
me in trouble. 
| Your logic is so conclusive, and your sympa- | 
| thy so inspiring, that the perverse member of 
| the committee is quite brgken down, and deter- 
mined to be no longer the wrong man in the 
; wrong place But 1 shall take from him this 
| opportunity of proving his penitence, and _re- | 
| serve to myself the pleasure of dispatching Mr. | 
| Donahue’s pardon under my own seal, and shall | 
| direct it to yourself, that your kind heart may | 








jing it with yourown hand. Hoping that you 
|W ill, at some future day, prove as merciful to 
| the gentleman who may uppe:l to you in distress, | 
Iam, with much respeet, 

| Very truly yours, a eS 


| How long do you think it took my flying feet 


to curry me to the House of Correction, or my 
| eyes to enjoy the amazement of the sheriff, and 
| the bewildered thanks and joy of “Mr. Dona- 


Mr. and Mrs. Donahue, and the seven or eight 
children, took tea together that night, and Aleck 
went to his work the next day, a sober anda 
wiser man. Z. A. R. 

~+> ass 
For the Companion. 
WINIFRED; CROWELL WAITE’S 
FRIEND. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 


In THIRTEEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 


After the little party at the President’s, the ac- 
quaintance which had opened so informally be- 
tween Crowell Waite and Winifred Fairbanks 
made rapid advances. 

The boy grew into a habit of calling at the 
professor’s, at all times, frequently in company 


; With the Maxwells, and quite as frequently by 


himself. He was always welcome, for the sound 
of his ringing step and joyous laughter seemed to 
bring new life to that now silent house. He had 
seen a good deal of the world, too, and, having 
quick pereeptions and akeen sense of humor, he 
could make himself very entertaining. 

He walked straight into the good graces of 
Gretchen, even as he did, without much cere- 
mony, into her kitchen, eating and praising the 
cake and marmalade she bestowed upon him, 
with a broad smile on her big sunflower of a face. 

“T declare, Miss Winifred, it seems as though 
Master Tom had come back again,” 
more than once to her young mistress. 


be like Tom, you know.” 


| 
} ” 


true enough, Miss Winifred, 
swered. 


when the recitations were over. 
swooned off into a dead heat. 
breath of a wind cooled the sultry air. 


commenced fanning himself with his straw hat 
and here Winifred found him. 
utation was,— 


whit!’ 
The virl laughed. “I don’t know about Cal 


| 
| 
| 


she said 


“So it does, almost; and yet, Gretchen”’—a 
little jealous for her brother’s place in the house- 
hold heart—“nobody, if he is ever so nice, can 


Gretchen had the old German loyalty. “That’s 
she always an- 


Crowell Waite “dropped in” one afternoon 
The day had 
Not the faintest 
He threw 
himself on a great lounge in the front hall, and 


His opening sal- 


“Why, this is as bad as a Calcutta broil, every 


to that slow, endless tick, tick, and what won. 


very unuch as I would talk, when I ought to | derful things have been happening all this time; 
“Thank you,” said Ben. “Well, the oysters have wrapped everything up in the most solemn | and then I wonder’—— 

are spread on ice for the present. “I’ve brought and ceremonious of phrases? 
down your hat, as ’m going to invite you to everything for Aleck? 
take a litde drive with me; and it’s safer for | of me if the Governor should ever come to town? 


She stopped short then. 

“Don’t spoil the story,” said Crowell. 

“Well, then, I wonder whether a wrinkled, 
gray-haired old woman will ever come here ang 


my eyes as I lay there wide awake; but I was | stand in my place, and look up at the old sol. 


dier; and if she does, what she will think of her. 
self; and such thoughts make one feel rather 


Beu’s prisoner. “And who’s going to take care | no one else to go to the office, and on the second | qucer and solemn, you know.” 
of those half-dozen small children you said he | day the postmaster put into my trembling hands 
has? I wish I had sat still, and never seen that} a letter with a black, dashing address, and a/limbs about. He was not a particularly vrace. 


Crowell Waite looked amused, and twisted his 


ful boy, and never kept one position five con. 
secutive seconds. 

“T should hardly fancy such a contemplation 
would be inspiring,” he said. “Margery used 
sometimes to draw a picture of me, with a shin- 
| ing gray head, and spectacles stuck on top, and 
tell me she was certain I should make a hand- 
some old man. ‘I suppose that was intended as 


{a delicate consolation for my present lack of 


good looks.” 

It was the first time he had spoken of his sis 
ter since that night at the President’s. Winifred 
had hardly seen him without thinking of his 
promise; but as he seemed to avoid all mention 
of Margery, she had not approached the subject, 

Crowell’s remark, however, opened the door 


and there should be as little as possible while he | have its due reward in the happiness of bestow- | this time, and Winifred ventured to say,— 


“T have been waiting to hear something about 
her. You know you promised,” she said. 

He turned and looked at the girl with a soft. 
icss in his eyes which scemed to modify the 
10mely outlines of his face. 

“It is only once in awhile I can talk about 
her,’’ he said. 

“I understand,” answered Winifred, quickly, 
“Don’t try to do it now unless you feel like it.” 

He did not speak for a minute or two. He sat 
fingering his watch-chain, which you may be 
sure cost more than all the jewelry Winifred 
possessed in the world. But the softness in his 
face suddenly changed into hard fierceness. He 
sprang to his feet. 

“Ah,” cried he, “what a brute he was! | 
could almost curse him in the grave where he 
lies this moment!” 

Winifred’s cheeks turned white. 
Crowell!” she faltered. ‘Those were dreadful 
words! ‘The most dreadful I ever heard!” 

The boy walked up and down the hall two or 
three times without speaking. Then he threw 
himself down again on the soft old lounge. 

“I did not mean to frighten you, Miss Wini- 
fred,” he said; “‘but whenever that scene starts 
up, it always turns me into a fiend.” 

Winifred did not ask any further questions, 
but Crowell spoke of his own accord in a few 
moments. “It was the only time even he ever 
dared to strike her a blow. She was a delicate, 
shrinking little creature. I could have bome 
anything for myself, but papa had made sucha 
pet and darling of her! She never had a han 
word until he came to take papa’s place.” 

“And he was your own uncle, your father’s 
own brother, and so cruel to his dead brother's 
children?” asked Winifred. 

“Yes, he was that, precisely; a hard, selfish, 
cruel man under all that smooth mask of fine 
manners, which he could put on for occasion. 
If I go to the bad, I shall owe it to Uncle Rich 
ard’s hypocrisy and brutality.” 

“No,” said Winifred, starting from her seat it 
her earnestness, and the color coming back t0 
her cheeks; ‘‘you must not say that. However 
hard and cruel your uncle may have been, it will 
not do to lay your sins at his door. God wil 
not accept that excuse. You know what is 
right.” 

“Soldo. Atleast, I won’t be a sneak. But 
the thought of that time always rouses all the 
bad, bitter blood in me.’’ 

“Can you tell me about it?” said Winilred. 
And though her interest made her curious © 
hear, she certainly asked the question more for 
Crowell’s sake than for her own, thinking ! 
might be some relief to him to speak. 

“Tt all happened in a few moments. We '"° 
were by some chance in the library where Uncle 


*O, don’t, 





cutta, but I do about Foxton, when the mercury 
is a hundred in the shade, as it is to-day. But 
here is something that will refresh you a little,” 
pouring from a pitcher which stood on the mar- 


Richard was writing. He asked, or rather or 
| dered, Margery, for he never took pains to be a 
| lite in private, to bring him a small tray in which 








a hero, received a wound, and captured a flagy 
and would never have got into this trouble if 
some miserable fellow, who had gone scot free, 


said Ben; “and at the same time a 


Aleck saw it was of no use 
to deny the theft, and at once threw down his 


had not overpersuaded him to drink. His wife 
had broken her right arm, with which she had 
been supporting his seven or eight small chil- 
dren, all of nearly the same age; and above all, 
I could not see why a man who disapproved of 
pardons should ever take his seat with a par- 
doning committee. 

Then I said all I dared, but not half I wanted 
to, about every one in the State feeliny sure the 
Governor was their friend, and so I was not 





but I can’t answer quite as sensibly for the hat 
Probably ye could give me some 


aud oysters. 


afraid to speak, particularly in behalf of a brave 
sqldicr. 


ble slab a tumbler of iced lemonade. 
“Ah, it’s like water to the traveller in the des 


brass knobs and mountings, 
Dutch uniform above the dial-plate. 


century,” he said. 
“Yes,” answered Winifred. “I often come ou 








ing its delicious coolness, his eyes happened to | é 
rest on the great, old-fashioned clock in the cor- | terrified her. 


ner of the hall, with its inlaid wood, and its | fom her hand, 
nes, and its soldier in | na which he prized—fell to the floor, 


“That must have stood on guard there for a 


| he used to drop his cigar-ashes. 


| “She hurried across the room with it, bet! 


: : +s voice Wi 
ert! Thanks.” Then, as he sat leisurely quaff- | suppose, was a little nervous, for his voxe 


sharp and hard when he raised it, and alwars 
At any rate, the tray slip) , 
—it was some delicate bit of ‘tr 
and wi 


| broken into many fragments. 


“He swore a fearful oath, and struck ler! 
couple of blows. She fell, and struck her bh 
t| against the sharp claw-foot of the table. 15 


here and stare at the old Dutchman, and think | the blood start across her checks. 0, thé of 
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that she gave! Sometimes I 
dreams even now. I sprang 
straight to him. 


THE YOUTH'’S 





hear it in myj|tions make them ornamental additions to aj} 
up. I rushed | gentleman’s country seat, and assert their claim 
| to lineal descent from the stag hound that lives 
“{ don’t know what I said, but I would have | in poetry as the companion of Sir Walter Scott. 
killed him if I could. He seized a cane and | Being dogs of good education, as well as blue 
struck me half-a-dozen terrible blows. I did not | blood, they seldom leave their master’s residence, 
blanch or cry. I would not, if they had been | and treat less favored quadrupeds with lofty 
death-blows. I looked him straight in the face. contempt. About a week avo the male, who is 
I think it was Margery’s cry, ‘O, papa, papa, | called Walter, followed the farm cart to a neigh- 
come down out of heaven and help us!’ or may- | bor’s house. 
be it was the servants, who by this time had| A very large and ferocious mastiff possessed 
heard the noise and came rushing in, that made | prior dog privileges there. Instead of receiving 
him stop even in his frenzy of rage. his visitor with becoming hospitality, he as- 
“He hurried away, after some orders that} sanited him savagely, and in a few minutes in- | 
Margery should be cared for.” jured him so badly that he was carried home in 
The boy hesitated here. His voice trembled, | the cart. The mastiff’s teeth had inflicted a bad 
and he buried his face in his hands. wound in Walter’s chest, almost perforating it 
After a few minutes’ silence Winifred asked, | from side to side. During the tedious honrs of 
in half a whisper, “Did it end there?” convalescence his mate was constantly with him. 
“No. [would not let the servants touch the | After five days he considered himself well. Then 
wound. I washed the blood away from the dear | the pair went from the house, and going straight 
little white face, and bound up the place, and | to where the mastiff lived, without warning, or 
comforted my sister the best I could, for Mar-| giving him any other living show, they set upon 
gery went into spasms, between pain and terror. | him. The fight was short, sharp and decisive. 
“That night I made her put her dear little | Before the victim’s owner could render assist- 
hands in mine, and we both took a vow. I have] ance they had torn the mastiff limb from limb. 
never told anybody of that.” After seeing that their work had been well done, 
He was silent a moment, and then went on of they turned and jogged home. 
hisown accord. “It was to run away, or drown 9 


ourselves in the Hoogby!”’ INSCRIPT o 
“0, Crowell!” exclaimed Winifred, with a start PTION FOR A WATCH. 
Could but our tempers move like this machine, 


which brought her to her feet. Not urged by passion, nor delayed by spleen; 

“Sitdown, child. Don’t be scared. I tell you} And true to nature’s regulating power, 

Iwas in mortal earnest, Death seemed to me| By,virtuans acts distinguish every hour: | 
then better for both of us than living with that| The laws of motion and the laws of thought; 
man; and where I went, Marzery would go, too,| Swett healt to nae: the present moments Oey 
though it was to the bottom of the river. But I Scots’ Magazine, October, 1747. 
did not mean it should come to that. The next 2 

day I saw Jack Rogers, and it was all arranged.” 

“Who was Jack Rogers?” asked Winifred. 

“He had been a kind of body-servant of my 
father’s, and was now mate on a large merchant- 
man, that was to sail for England in three days. 
I knew papa had friends there, to whom I could 
tell my story, and be certain of some help and 
sympathy. 

“Tt was all arranged, as I said. Jack was to 
secrete us on board the vessel until we got well 
out to sea. My uncle, meanwhile, had gone off 
on a pleasure excursion with some of his 





For the Companion. 
DRIFTED IN. 

By ©. A. Stephens, 
The immense snow-drifts of the winter Just passed 
recall the story of a family who were literally drifted 
in at theirhome far up in Aroostook county (Maine), 
afew years ago. The incident came to the writer’s 
knowledge while on a visit to Madawaska the sum- 
mer following. 
The house was a rude log structure, twenty feet 
square, perhaps, with two rooms, and a fire-place and 
chimney of flat stones and clay. It stood in the 


friends.”’ midst of a stumpy “clearing” of fifteen or twenty 
“But what happened then?”*asked Winifred, | *¢Tes- 
quickly. Said little Edith, ‘We was drifted in, and «we was 


all alone, too; only Jimmy, and me and Lizzie.’ 
Lizzie was two years older than Edith, but Jimmy 
was scarcely nine. “Father was off in the ‘logging 
swamp,’ away up the river (Aroostook). He hadn’t 
been at home for three weeks. And mother had 
gone ‘outside’ that week, to visit grandpa and grand- 
ma, down at Mattawamkeak.” Outside, in local 
parlance, means out in the world, particularly down 
Bangor way. 

“The weather had been very pleasant for a few 
days. But when we waked up, the morning after 
mother went away, the sky was covered with a thick 
gray cloud all except a little pale-yellow streak 


“Margery was taken suddenly ill with one of 
the fevers of the country. It was short and 
sharp. When the vessel sailed, I had not any 
little sister to run away with.” 

He went to the front door for a moment, and 
when he came back, Winifred was leaning her 
head on the lounge, crying softly. 

“There,”’ he said, very kindly, “don’t you cry, 
child. I ought not to have told you. It always 
turns me into a demon for the time. You see 
now why I have not much faith in God.” 


COMPANION. 
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came up here to live. The striking-weight had | 
broken off a long while before. This was our bed- 
time, and Jimmy's eyes looked so sleepy that Lizzie 
said we had better go to bed, and perhaps the storm 
would be over in the morning. 
“So she tucked him into his trundle-bed, and after | 
the embers had died down, we raked the ashes over 
them and felt our way to the high-bed that we were | 
to sleep in while mother was gone. It was very dark, | 
and every gust of wind whirled the fine snow over | 
the roof and against the window with a soft whish, | 
whish! | 

“We lay awake a long time, with our heads under | 
the bed-clothes, popping them out every few minutes | 
to get breath. By-and-by the storm seemed to lull 
away, and we could not hear the snow sifting against | 
the window. We thought it must be clearing off, and | 
so took our heads out and went to sleep. 
“It seemed as though [ had not been asleep more | 
than an hour when I heard Jimmy calling in a loud | 
whisper, ‘Lizzie, Lizzie!’ 

«“Ts that you, Jimmy?’ said Lizzie. ‘What do you 
want?’ 

*¢Aint it most mornin’ ?’ 

“«Why, no! Don’t you see it’s dark yet?’ 

“He lay still so long that I thought he had gone to 
sleep again, when he began nestling and whispering 
to himself, and at last said, in a low voice,— 

«Edie, you sleep?’ 

« ‘No,’ I whispered back. 

“I’m awful hungry; aint you?’ 

“Yes, a little.’ 

“ Why don’t you shut your eyes and go to sleep 
till it’s light?’ said Lizzie. 

“I can’t sleep no longer,’ said Jimmy, ‘I'm so 
hungry.’ 

“Then he cried out, ‘O, girls!) What makes it so 
light in the chimney?’ And with that he jumped 
out of bed and ran toward the fire-place. 

“ ‘Lizzie! Edie! come here quick!’ shouted Jim- 
my, with his head in the flue. ‘The sun is shinin’ 
up in the chimbley, and I can see a great patch of 
blue sky, too, and clouds sailin’ over.’ 

“Lizzie sprang up, looked in the chimney a mo- 
ment, and then felt her way along to the table, 
where we had put the candle and a match the night 
before. She lighted it, went to the window and took 
up thecurtain. The snow had drifted clean over it! 
We glanced at the clock. It was half-past ten! 

“What shall we do?’ I chattered through my 
teeth. 


he Yd be the door isn’t drifted up so high,’ said 
zzie. 


“We went into the entry. 

“ ‘Hold the light, Edie,’ said she, ‘and let me turn 
the button.’ 

“T was so cold and scared that I was trembling all 
over, and just as I was going to take hold of the can- 
dle my hand gave a quick jerk and over went the lit- 
tle stub end into a heap of snow that had sifted in 
through acrackinthedoor. We all tried to catch it, 
but it fell blaze end down, and was out with a sputter 
in a second. ; 

“There, now you've done it, Miss Dancin’-Jack!’ 
exclaimed Jimmy. ‘You may just go and get a 
match. Don't let her hold it again, Lizzie.’ 

““‘The match-box is on the dresser,’ Lizzie called 
to me. — 

“T stumbled along toward it, and in a few minutes 
we had the candle lighted again, and after turning 
the great button, opened the door. 

“O, what a great white wall. How it glistened as 





“O, don’t say that!’ lifting her tearful eyes to 
the boy’s face. “You know that was not God’s 
doings.” 

“Perhaps not; but if He had the power, He 
ouzht to have had the will to prevent such 
wrong. She was all I had in the world, and she 
went to her grave with that blow on her face!” 
His lips trembled as he said this. “Why did not 
your God leave her to me?” 

“T cannot tell, but I am sure He can, and Mar- 
gery, too, by this time!’’ 

Crowell Waite drew a deep breath. No argu- 
ment could have touched him like those simple 
words. 

“If one could only be sure of that,” he said. 

“And you will be, sometime.” 

“Perhaps. I don’t know.” Then, after a 
pause, “If you have any more questions, Wini- 
fred, ask them now, for we shall not want to 
talk of this again.” 

“What became of your uncle afterward?” 

“He got home just in time to see her die. 
She did not know him. We never spoke of what 
had happened. We mutually avoided each 
other. I think the sight of me was hateful to 
him on more accounts than one, for if I had fol- 
lowed Margery, he would have been sole heir to 
my father’s property. But he died very sud- 
denly with a sunstroke, less than six months 
after Margery; and before the year was over, I 
had left Calcutta.” 

Somebody coming into the hall at this mo- 
ment, put a stop to the conversation, which was 
never renewed between them. 

To be continued. 


low down in the east. Ina few minutes the sun came 


some more wood, 


sad sighing sounds, making the leaves shiver and 
rustle, in a little beach grove near by. 


us, and we soon had enough fo last till the next day 
put up all snug and dry in the corner by the chim- 
ney. 

“When our work was done after breakfast, Lizzie 
and I sat down on some low stools before the bright 
fire, with our Indian work-basket between us, to sew 
on our ‘log-cabin’ quilt. Jimmy was busy making a 
set of Jack-straws in the corner. 

“The storm grew wilder every hour. We could 
hear it roaring off in the forest, and come beating 
against the roof and sides of the house, and howling 
down the chimney in great gusts that sent the ashes 
and smoke flying out into the kitchen. 

“We could not see the woods, the snow came down 
so thick and fast. And it began to drift 4n little 
heaps before the door and window that mother had 
kept shovelled out since father had been gone. Jim- 
my went out every little while with the yard-stick 
to see how high the snow had got against it. 

Night came on early, and as it grew dark, we piled 
some big sticks on the fire, and put some dry pine 
knots underneath them to see by. Instan‘ly the 
knots were ablaze. The light danced into all the 
corners of the dark kitchen, and flashed from the 
bright tins on the tall red dresser, till they too seemed 

on fire. We could see that the drift was fas’ creep- 
ing up the window, and it looked so gloorny that 
Lizzie dropped the calico curtain, to keep out the 
sight. Then she took down from the little cupboard 
beside the chimney the ‘Young Reader’—an old 
book that mother used when she went to school—and 
read to us by the fire-light some of its quaint little 
stories with ‘morals’ to them, to help pass avray the 
long, dull evening. Jimmy kept stirring the knots, 
and putting on more as they burned down. 

“We sat there before the fire till the great vlock in 


en . . a 
A DOG’S REVENGE, 
A New York gentleman owns a pair of thor- 
cugh-bred Scotch deer hounds, male and fe- 


Male. Their sinewy limbs, deep chests, slim 
Muzzles, intelligent faces and kindly disposi- 





clock that grandma had given my mother, wien she 


up and went under the cloud. Lizzie said it was go- | 
ing to storm, and told Jimmy and me to bring in ler kept the high-top bedstead with the white-netted 


the corner pointed to eight; it was an old eight-day | as he crawled slowly to the top. 


we held the light near it. 
“Then we looked into the fore-room, where moth- 


| curtains, and the best chairs with roses on them, and | 
“While we were doing so it began to spit snow. It | all the company things, and it was as dark there as | tramping on the roof, and every little while they set 
was bitter cold. The wind was blowing, too, with | it was in the kitchen, so we shut the door and came up a howling and snarling that made us shiver with 


back to the fire-place. 
“*We're drifted in, snug and fast,’ 


“Then Lizzie left off getting breakfast and helped | ‘What shall we do for wood? There's only enough 


| to build the fire with.’ 
manded Jimmy. 


said Lizzie. ‘But first, let’s dress ourselves.’ 
“We hurried on our clothes, and put on, besides 


entry. 

“«T can think of only one way,’ she continued 
tying her hood, ‘and that’s to climb out the chimney, 
Don’t you believe you can do it, Jimmy? Put on 
some old things. We can help you up into the flue, 
you know.’ 

“«*Yes, yes. That’s it!’ he exglaimed. ‘I can do 
it just like a fly!’ Where’s something to put on?’ 

“Lizzie got a pair of father’s old overalls and Jim- 
my’s raggedest jacket. She drew the overalls up un- 
der his arms, and fastened the straps round his 
shoulders, then rolling the legs up a foot, tied them 
with leather strings round bis boot-legs. He pulled 
_on the jacket and was ready to go up.” 

And here let me say that “climbing up chimney” 
is no very difficult feat, when the chimney is but ten 
feetin height and three or four feet in diameter, and 
is built of rough, flat stones. 

« ‘Wait a little, till get hold,’ said Jimmy, mount- 
ing the tallest stool, which Lizzie had put in the fire- 
place. ‘There, now, boo-00-st ” 

“After a good deal of ‘boosting,’ we got him up 
into the chimney. 

“<T'm all right, now!’ he sang out. 
your eyes, down there.’ . 

“We dodged our heads, and down came a shower 
of cinders and soot. 

“We could hear him puffing, and his boots slip- 
ping and scratching against the sides of the chimney 


‘Take care of 


said Lizzie.| ‘‘O dear! 


« ¢Yes; ’n where’s the breakfast comin’ from?’ de- 


“ «Well, we must think of some way to get out,’ 


our shawls and hoods that hung on the pegs in the 


“<O girls, you ought to see this house! It looks like 
a great snow-drift. It's all covered up but the chim- 
bley. And so’s the wood, too. But I guess I can 
pick up something.’ 

“He went off from the roof. By-and-by, there was 
a great racket and tumble, and a piece of fence-rail 
fell out onthe hearth. He kept bringing and throw- 
ing down pieces of rails, stakes and dry limbs, till 
Lizzie told him he must be very tired, and must 
come down and have some breakfast. 

“When he came back he was asightto behold. His 
face and hands were as black as a crow’s feathers, 
and his eye-winkers were full of ashes. There, I 
never saw such a black boy! 

“The drifts were hard enough to bear him, and he 
had got the rails and stakes from a fence that was 
sticking up through the snow, a few rods from the 
house. 

“A fire was soon roaring up the chimney, and then 
Lizzie went about breakfast. It was after twelve be- 


| fore it was ready. 


“When do you s’pose mother'll be at home?’ 
csked Jimmy, as we sat before the fire after eating. 
‘She wa’n’t going to stay only three or four days, and 
it’s been three days now.’ 

“May be the storm has drifted the road so she 
can’t get through to-day,’ said Lizzie; ‘but I think 
she will come to-morrow.’ 

“© dear! I hope she will, and get somebody to 
dig us out of this black place.’ 

“Then all was still for a long time, save the loud 
tick, tock, in the corner, and the singing of the little 
smutty teakettle hanging over the bright coals. 

“Before night we found that we must have some 
more wood; so, after letting the fire go out and the 
| chimney cool off, Jimmy made another trip up to 
| the fence. 
| “He had brought along and tumbled down about 

as much as before, when a long, wild howl made us 
start and cry out with fear, and we heard Jimmy 
shouting and running over the roof. In half a min- 
ute he came slipping and catching down the chim- 
ney, and, when near the bottom, fell sprawling on 
his hands and knees into the ashes on the hearth. 

“What's the matter, Jimmy?’ What are you 
afraid of?’ cried Lizzie, running to him. 

“Wolves, wolves!’ he shouted. ‘Build a fire, 
quick, quick! They'll be down the chimney.’ 


“He had heard father say that wolves were afraid 
of fire. 


“At that moment there was a great scratching at 
the top, and another howl, that made the kitchen 
resound. We quickly threw on a lot of pine kin- 
dlings and knots, and touched the candle-blaze to 
them. Then, piling the fireplace up high with dry 
limbs, we stood around it with soared and anxious 
faces, waiting for them to get smoked away. But 
they kept coming till we thought there must have 
been as many as five or 61x, Dy tne scraicning on the 
| roof. . 

“«T was out there by the fence,’ said Jimmy, after 
| recovering from his fright sufficiently to tell us about 
| it, ‘pulling up some stakes out of the snow. I thought 
| Lheard a squirrel chipperin’ out in the woods; and 
! when I turned to look, I saw somethin’ about as big as 
Dan Peeve’s dog, under a great hemlock, watchin’ 
me, with his eyes shinin’ like two coals of fire in the 
dark. He was gray all over, and had a bushy tail. 
O, wa’n’t I scairt? I just dropped the stakes and 
run. Then he gave that great yelp, and leaped after 
me. I heard another how] 4 little ways off in the 
| woods. O, it’s wolves, I know, for the one 1 see 
| looked just like that one father caught in the trap 
| last fall. But they won’t come down chimbley if we 
_ keep a good fire.’ 

“Night came on, and we could still hear them 











| fright. 
Won't they never go away?’ cried 
Jimmy, throwing on more dry knots and limbs. 
““*We must be more sparing of the wood,’ said 
Lizzie, ‘and only put on enough to keep a smoke in 
the chimney. They may stay all night.’ 
“*Haint we got anything that'll make an awful 
smell?’ he asked. 
3 “I thought of a basket of old shoes in the cuddy 
behind the chimney. We brought them out and put 
a few on the fire. 
»| ‘*There, I guess that'll make ‘em sick to their 


stomachs,’ said Jimmy. 

“Toward nine o’clock there was less tramping en 
the roof, and a few minutes after we heard the lead 
er—I guess he was the leader, for he had a great, 
hoarse voice—off in the edge of the woods. They all 
answered from the top of the roof, and one after an- 
other followed him away into the forest, with long, 
wild, hungry howls. 

“But we didn’t dare to go to bed then, for fear they 
would come back again, so we sat up till near mid- 
night. 

“We had not thought of supper in our fright, and 
now Lizzie gave us a lunch, and we ate it sitting be- 
fore the fire. Then, feeling very tired, we put 
another pile of shoes upon the fire, and laid down 
with our clothes on. We knew nothing more tilla 
great hallooing in the chimney awoke us. We all 
sprang up. 

“It’s wolves!’ I screamed, for I had just been 
dreaming of them, and wasn’t more than half 
awake. 

“No, ’taint, neither!’ cried Jimmy. 
body come to help us.’ 

“Then the voice halloed again. 

“‘Hurrah! ,It’s father! It’s father!’ exclaimed 
Jimmy, running to the fireplace. 

“Then we stuck our heads in the flue, and all tried 


‘It’s some- 








In a few minutes 
he called to us. 


to talk at ence; and father said he couldn't hear any- 
| thing but ‘wolves,’ ‘wolves,’ and ‘old shoes ;’ and he 
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told us to keep still until he shovelled us out, and 
then we might tell him. 

“*But aint mother down there?’ he asked. 

** «No,’ said Lizzie; ‘she went down to grandpa’s 
three days ago.’ 

**¢And you’ve been here all alone in the storm!’ 

“*Yes, father, and it’s been so dreary and dark!’ 
said Lizzie. ‘The shovel is down here,’ she added, 
‘but we can hand it up to you.’ 

“And in a minute Jimmy was reaching it to him 
out of the chimney. 

“It took father the rest of the forenoon to dig a 
tunnel to the door,—for the drift was too deep to cut 
down through it—and when he came in we saw that 
his hand was bandaged, He had jammed it between 
two logs, and had come home to stay a few days 
with us. 

‘Mother did not get home till two days afterward, 
and then came the last mile upon snowshoes,” 





A THIEVES’ 


MEETING. 





Every sort of oddity may be found in London. 
And the most curious oddities are those of re- 
ligious services. Perhaps the most remarkable 
of these is that held by Ned Wright, a man who 
was once a professional thief. It is an evening 
gathering, and is preceded by a supper. No one 
can join the congregation who has not been 
convicted of felony. It is an assembly of thieves. 
There may be seen the lad of thirteen, 
been seven days in jail, and the gray-haired, 
sturdy culprit, who has ‘‘done” three terms of 
imprisonment. 

The cards for this service are in great demand. 
To get a paver bag, containing half a loaf and a 
bun, with a jorum of soup to follow, men and 
boys will pretend to be felons. But they have 
no chance with Ned. He is too sharp to be de- 
ceived, 

A visitor, in describing the assembly, says: 

“A curly-wigged little chap of ten was seated 
on aback bench. Hiscleanliness and prettiness 
led me to say, ‘Surely, Mr. Wright, that boy is 
not a thief?’ 

* *You shall see,’ said Ned. 

“THe went to the boy, and asked him, 
a thief?’ 


= ia a 
“ "Feo, ale, 


‘Are you 


was the prompt reply, with a ready 
statement of the offence which had got him sev- 
en days in Maidstone Jail. 
‘Now, what did you sleep on when you were 
there, my boy?” 
“*Policemen’s jackets, sir.’ 
““*And how did you travel to Maidstone? Did 
? asked Ned. 
evidently non- 


they take you in a coach and pair? 

**Ves, sir,’ faltered the lad, 
plussed. 

“*Ah! you can go out, my boy; 
were not a thief.’ 

“The practised eye had spotted him in a mo- 
ment. He lacked—not the white wedding-robe, 
but—the black qualification of conviction for 
crime, and so was walked out into the darkness. 
Ned tells me he has constantly to be on his guard 
against this kind of fraud.” 

His congregation are naturally jealous lest 
policemen should come in, under pretence of 
piety, and pick out a man that is “wanted.” 
On the back of every card of admission is there- 
fore written: ‘Please take care that this does not 
fall into the hands of detectives, and oblige, 
yours truly, Edw ard W right.” 

The burden of Ned’s preaching on the evening 
when the writer was present, was not only that 
thieving is sinful, but that itnever pays. “You 
thieves,’’ he cried, boldly, “‘are all cowards and 
fools.”” They were not offended, because he has 
Deen a thief himself, as he proceeded to tell them. 
“At the great fire at Cotton’s Wharf,” said Ned, 
“I was following the calling of a lighter-man, 
and, coming down stream at the time, I ran my 
barge ashore, stole a boat, and filled my pock- 
cts with money by rowing people at a shilling a 
head up and down to see the fire. 

“What was the consequence?” asked he. 
“Why, next morning I found myself lying dead 
drunk in a gutter in Tooley Street, with my 
pockets empty.”’ 


I knew you 


who has | 


THE YOUTH’S 


down the ment into the sewers, where it had 
hardened, and was to be had for the taking. 
Ned and five others got sacks from a rag-shop, 
and lanterns, and worked their way through the 
sewer, up to their waists in water, to where the 
fat was lying thick on the surface, “like a tub of 
butter cut in two.” 
In his eagerness to reach it, Ned outstripped 
the rest, and, just as he was nearing it, one of 
his mates opened his lantern to light a pipe. 
This caught the sewer-gas, and ignited the fat 
between him and his companions. Death seemed 
certain. He stood there, and vowed to God, if 
he got out, he would alter his course; then 
plunging into the water, he swam under the 
Sire, and got back safely. 
“Just so,” he said, “you are brave when being 
‘jollied’ by your pals, but cowards when in the 
silent cell. You are fools, too. You get noth- 
ing out of your thieving. A lad in this room 
stole a pair of boots, worth five shillings and 
sixpence, and sold them for one penny; anoth- 
er, a jug worth one shilling, for which he only 
got a halfpenny.” 
Then a hymn was sung to the tune of 

“Just before the battle, mother,”’ 
and Ned began to preach again. He ended with 
areally eloquent though homely picture of Christ | © 
crucified between two thieves, and taking one 
with Him to Paradise. ‘‘The devil says,” he 
concluded, ‘‘ ‘Can God hhave such fellows as you 
in heaven?’ Yes, He can. I have been worse 
than any of you. Before I was seventeen, I 
fought young Cooper, of Redhill, for two hours 
and twenty minutes, was flogged in her majes- 
ty’s navy, and tried and convicted at Newgate 
for felony. I came, like that thief, to Jesus 
Christ. 
steal any 
Him in all things. 
ing don’t pay.” 


He has promised me pardon if I won’t 
more, and will live honestly, and obey 
Take my word for it, thiev- 





After all was over, many stayed “to speak 
with Ned,” and as it really seemed—for nothing 
more was to be got to eat—with sincere inten- 
tions of amendment. Some were still strong 
and hopeful for the future; others “utterly heart- 
broken at the idea of anybody taking notice of 
them.’”’ At all events, these living bundles of 
rags, dirty and shock-headed though they were, 
afforded a happy contrast—there, on their bend- 
ed knees, or recalling from old Sunday school 
days snatches of old hymns—to the shouting 
rabble kicking at the door without. 

Doubtless much good is accomplished in this 
humbie way. How much, will be known only in 
fternity. It is self-evident that Ned Wright can- 
not be wrong. 
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AMERICAN CITIES. 
BOSTON. 

Next to New York in age, though not in size, 
stands Boston. As a city, its birthday was Sep- 
tember 19, 1630. It is therefore just entering on 
its two hundred and forty-fourth year. There 
were, however, persons living on its site before 
the year 1630, William Blackstone, an English- 
man of respectability, is reputed to have been 
the first settler, but so little is known about him 
that he may almost be regarded as one of the 
myths of early American history. He must cer- 
tainly have been quite a young man, when he 
first took up his abode at Shawmut, as the place 
was then called, for his death 6ceurred as late as 
1675, and his place of burial is suitably marked 
by a black stone instead of a white one. 

This gentleman, being lonely at Shawmut, in- 
vited the Puritans, under John Winthrop, who 
had settled at Charlestown, to join him there, 


the great New England city. The new comers, 
having orizinated in part in the town of Boston, 
Lincolnshire, England, gave the place the same 
name, 4 corruption of Botolph’s Town,—said 
Botolph being a saint of ancient date. 


Saonned, and went to Rehoboth, where he resid- | 


and may therefore be considered the father of 
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ed for forty-two years. Blackstone River, with 
its valley and Study Hill, still keep his name in 
use and his memory green. 

Boston enjoyed a rapid growth, and for near- 
ly a century was the most important English 
town in the New World,—Philadelphia not be- 
ing founded till more than half a century later, 
and taking many years to equal in stature her 
Puritan sister. 

Boston early became a place of business, and 
consequently of wealth. Her merchants traded 
not only with other places in British America, 
but with the West Indies, with Africa and with 
Southern Europe. Relatively to the country at 
large, it was agreater city in 1673 than it is now 
in 1878. It had then no great competitor. 
Some of our large cities had been founded, but 
none of them were numerically her rivals. New 
York was then hardly more than a village. 

At the opening of the Revolution, little more 
than a century ago, Boston had about seventeen 
thousand inhabitants, and took the lead; in the 
events that followed to such 
American and Bostonian were used with the 
same meaning, both in European salons and in 
our primeval forests. Our refractory little city 
gave the British no little trouble (teaching them | 
by tea-chests that no stamp-act could stamp us | 
out), and it almost monopolized their attention 
till the close of the year 1774, when the city of 
Brotherly Love came to the front and kept in ad- 
vance till the year 1800. 

All the first fighting of the Revolutionary War 
took place near Boston, and when the British 
were made to march out in March, 1776, as this 
was the first great victory, it cast much lustre on 
the fortunate city. 

Since the Revolution, Boston has not figured 
so prominently in national affairs, but her pres- 
ent political influence is by no means despica- 
ble. In other respects her progress has been 
sure and solid. She is one of the richest cities 
in the world,—perhaps the richest, when her age, 
size and population are considered; and if not 
exactly the point at which the axle of the uni- 
verse is seen to project, she is—owing to the 
number of her citizens, who are renowned for 
literary and scientific attainments—intellectual- 
ly entitled to a high position among the influen- 
tial cities that are the glory of modern civiliza- 
tion. 





——_+o+—___—_ 
A JEW’S SYNAGOGUE. 


One of the great miracles of history is the Jew- 
ish nation. Scattered abroad through the earth 
they are not destroyed. Found in all countries, 
they are everywhere essentially the same. Pro- 
verbially acute in trade and business, they yet 
retain their religious observances, and these are 
not mere occasional rites, but permeate the 
whole life. Circumcision distinguishes the Jew 
from others almost at his birth. Every meal he 
eats also is a means of separation, for he may 
not touch any thing prepared by the Gentiles. 


the Jew’s peculiar national life, so now is the 
synagogue. The sacrifices ceased with the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, as it was meet they 


should, when that great sacrifice they typified 
had been offered up on Calvary. 


ent. 
a teacher, an expounder of the law. 


the door of which is called the “mercy seat.” 
The veil before it is only an imitation of the 
veil of the Temple, that was once “rent in twain.”’ 


take that city. 


even of Jerusalem. 


east, west, north or south. 


and, “Holiness to the Lord.” 


scription from Prov. 21: 





Blackstone does not appear to have agreed 





He next heard from a pal that the fat had run 


very well with his new neighbors, and in 1633 he 


pacifieth anger.” 





| 


a degree, that; 


But as the temple was formerly the focus of 


Some of the ancient names have been pre- 
served, but the things specified are entirely differ- 
The rabbi is no longer a priest, but simply 
The ark is 
now only a closet containing the rolls of the law, 


Formerly, when a synagogue was built, it was, 
if possible, on the highest point of elevation, so 
as to overtop all other buildings, (with reference 
to Prov. 1:21; Ezra 9:9.) If it did not, a large 
staff was to be erected on the roof, to make it 
highest, for otherwise a fearful doom would over- 
On the outside wall is now 
carved or fixed the figure of a star, with the in- 


this star the bridegroom dashes a cup, at the 
close of the marriage ceremony, as a symbol of 
the frailty of all things, seen in the destruction 


The entrance to the synagogue is always op- 
posite the ark containing the law, and this is 
always at the end toward Jerusalem, whether 
Over the door are 
written in short-hand, the words, ‘‘This gate of 
the Lord, into which the righteous shall enter,” 
(Ps. 118: 20.) The same words are over the ark, 
and also, “‘Know before whom thou standest,”’ 


Near the door is the alms-box, with the in- 
14, “A gift in secret 
The ark is in the sanctuary, 
approached by a flight of steps, The veil in 
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front bears the words, embroidered in gold ang 
silver, “The crown of the Lord,” and before jt 
burns the “eternal light.”” At the sides stand, 
generally, both the seven-branched candlestick 
and the eight-branched, used at different fest). 
vals. Here, also, is the pulpit or desk, (Neh, 7: 
4; 9:4.) But sometimes this stands on a plat. 
form in the middle of the synagogue. Over jt 
hangs a six-rayed star, in which is placed an un. 
leavened cake. 

Seats facing the. people, with their backs to 
the ark, were provided for the Scribes and Pharj. 
sees, (Math. 23: 2, 6,) to which distinguisheg 
strangers were also invited. These chief seats 
have been the object of great ambition, but at 
present the right to occupy them is purchased 
with money. According to tradition, no reli. 
gious service could be performed without a con- 
gregation of ten men, These were called Bath. 
anius, or men of leisure. If not otherwise pro. 
curable, they were to be hired. ‘To this day the 
requsite number of Bathanius is part of the reg- 
lular institutions of the synagogue, creat or 
small.” 

The character of the Jews as a “peculiar 
| people” lends great interest to the worship of 
| their synagogues, but it is still more interesting 
| | from the fact that it was probably the model on 
| | which our Christian services were formed. 





CENTO VERSE. 

Cento originally meant a cloak made of patch. 
work, and cento verse is therefore patchwork 
poetry. Four lines, taken from as many differ. 
ent authors, make a stanza, To patch up cento 
verse may be made a very pleasant and amusing 
recreation by those who are well read. Here is 
a good illustration of cento verse, with the au. 
thor’s name at the end of each line: 


Twas in the prime of summer time Hood. 
She blessed me with her hand. Hoyt. 
We strayed together, deeply blest, Edwards, 
Into the dreaming land. Cornwali, 
The laughing bridal roses blow, Paimore. 
To dress her dark brown hair. Bayard Taylor, 
| heart is breaking with my woe, Tennyson, 
Tost beautiful! Most rare! ead, 


I clasped it on her sweet, cold hand, Brewning. 
The precious golden link Smith. 
I calmed her fears, and she ‘was calm. Coleridge. 


Drink, pretty creature, drink. Wordsworth, 
And so I won my Genevieve, Coleridge, 
And walked in Paradise; Hewey. 
The fairest thing that ever grew Wordsworth, 
Atween me and the skies, Osgood 


The two following verses are excellent. The 
authors quoted are Percival, McNaughton, Rog- 
ers, Patmore, Scott, Pope, Proctor and Byron: 

But now, as we plod on our way, 
My heart no more with — swells, 


I would not, if I could, be gay 

When earth is filled with cold farewells! 
The heath this night must be my bed. 

Ye vales, ye streams, ye groves, adieu! 
Farewell for aye! E’en love is dead. 

Would I could remembrance, too! 


Here ave two others, rather different from the 
above, and from each other. The first is very 
good, either as sense or as nonsense, according 
as one chooses to take it: 

Ah, who can tell how hard it is to climb, 
Far as the solar walk or milky way! 


Procrastination is the thief of time, 
Let Hercules himself do what he may! 


The other is pure nonsense, and will be familiar 
to many as an absurd specimen verse from 4 
“composition’”’ — which should be composite— 
ballad: 


The boy stood on the burning deck, 
His baggage checked for Troy. 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
And his name was Pat Malloy. 


——— +o - 
THE DEVIL FISH. 

A large specimen of this cephalopod (head-footed, 
the feet springing from the head) was recently killed 
by some Japanese fishermen, whose boat it had 
seized with its tentacles. Its length from the tail to 
the insertion of the tentacles was about sixteen feet, 
and one of the arms measured five feet in length. 
The readers of Victor Hugo’s story, ‘‘The Toilers of 
the Sea,” will thus perceive that his account of the 
monster was not so exaggerated as is generally sup- 


scription, “The voice of joy and gladness; the posed 
voice of the bridegroom and the bride.” Against |" 4 smaller individual of this species in confined in 


the aquarium at Brighton, England, and has recent 
ly shown unexpected sagacity in helping himself‘? 
a supper. An adjoining tank, separated only by# 
glass plate, was occupied solely by numerous young 
lump-fish, some of which disappeared daily. 

They could not have died, for then their bodies 
would have remained, whatever might have becom? 
of their souls. They could not have leaped out, ft 
they were very fat, and the sides of the tank wert 
high; and there was no other animal in the tank t? 
devour them. What became of them was a perfect 
mystery. At last the thief was discovered. It w# 
no other than the octopus in the adjoining tank, wh? 
by means of his long arms and suckers, elimbed ove? 
the intervening wall and made havoc of his defence 
less neighbors. It is the habit of the devil-fish to g° 
in search of food by night and to return to his den 
lurking-place on the approach of day. Hence it 
not fear of discovery or evilness, but simple custom, 
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which kept this fish with a bad name from being 
sooner discovered in his nocturnal depredations., 
This same octopus is however now excused for 
such misconduct, on the ground that he (as we have 
mistakenly calied it) isa female, and has deposited 
numerous eggs. She was also so obliging as to at- 
tach her deposit to the rock-work within a few 
inches of the glass front of the aquarium, so that all 
who wish may watch the progress of the eggs to ma- 
turity. They were about one-eighth of an inch in 
length, of an oval form, and are crowded around a 
central flexible stalk two or three inches in length. 
The parent is said to take great care of them, encir- 
cling and partly concealing the whole with one or 
more of her drake-like arms, and from time to time 
refreshing them by squirting on them, by means of 
her tubular funnel, 2 powerful stream. As the eggs 
number over a hundred, it is expected that there 
will soon be an abundant supply of little devil-fishes. 
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WELL ANSWERED, 


Samuel Hick, or, as he was more familiarly known, 
“Sammy Hick,”’ a Methodist local preacher of great 
originality, who lived in England at the close of the 
last century, had the most extraordinary reliance on 
the Divine Providence ofany man outside of the Bi- 
ble record. He was a poor, illiterate blacksmith, 
but only a small portion of his bright sayings makes 
quite a large volume. One fine Sabbath morning he 
was going to preach, when he was met by a person 
who knew his regard for the sanctity of that day. 
There had been a great deal of rain, which proved fa- 
talto the “line” or flax crops. The following passed 
between them on the road: 

Neighbor.—Where are you going, Sammy? 

Samy.—To preaching. 

Neigh.—More need you get your line in, now that 
God is giving you fine weather. 

Sam.—He does not give fine weather for us to 
break the Sabbath. 

Neigh.—Why, you see others making hay while 
the sun shines; they will get their line in to-day, 
and yours, if you let it lie till to-morrow, and it 
should be wet, will be spoiled. 

Sam.—I have none to spoil, man, 

Neigh.—Is not yon, lying down (pointing to it), 
yours? 

Sam.—No. 

Neigh.— What, is not that your field? 

Sam.—No; it is the Lord’s; He has aright to do 
with it what He likes; and if He have a mind to spoil 
itHe may. It is His own, and no one has any busi- 
ness to quarrel with Him for it. It is the Lord’s day, 
too, and I will give it to Him, 
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BURKE AND ERSKINE, 

Edmund Burke was a great statesman, and made 
eloquent speeches. But he was one of the most re- 
pulsive speakers in the English Parliament, and the 
members generally slipped away when he began, and 
read the speech when it appeared in the papers. 
Lord Erskine told Mr. Rush, the Minister of the 
United States in England, a capital story of his get- 
ting away from one of Burke’s long orations. “I 
was in the House of Commons, when he made his 
great speech on American Conciliation, the greatest 
heevermade. Hedroveeverybody away. I wanted 
to go with the rest, but was near him and afraid to 
get up. So I squeezed myself down, and crawled 
under the benches like a dog, until I got to the door 
without his seeing me, rejoicing in my escape.” 

It must have been an odd sight to see one of the 
most eminent orators in Great Britain creeping un- 
der the benches to escape hearing one of the greatest 
statesmen of the age. But Lord Erskine read the 
speech next day with intense admiration, and carried 
itabout in his pocket till, as he says, “it got like 
wadding for my gun.” 

LIFE LENGTHENING. 

Much is said about the degeneracy of our age. It 
is thought that we have lost the vigor and strength 
of our fathers, and are growing weak and sickly. 
But statistics, carefully gathered, tell a very different 
story. The average size of Englishmen is larger 
than three centuries ago, for the armor worn by the 
knights of that time cannot be put on to-day, save 
bysmall men. ‘The average duration of life is also 
longer. Accurate registers have been kept in Gene- 
na since 1560. The average of life was then only 
twenty-two years and six months; it is now over 
forty years, or nearly double. In France, four hun- 
dred years ago, the annual mortality in Paris was 
one in sixteen; now it is one in thirty-two, which 
shows about the same ratio as in Geneva. In Eng- 
land, two centuries ago, the annual mortality was 
one in thirty-three, now it is one in forty-two. 

It is pleasant to know that the world is improv- 
ing; and that the vigor and health of our race are 
gaining steadily, instead of declining. 
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LAUGHING BEANS, 


A plant has been discovered in Central Arabia, 
With greater power over the brain than the well- 
known laughing-gas. It never grows higher than 
three or four feet, and bears yellow flowers, in tufts. 
When the flowers go to seed, each capsule contains 
two or three black seeds, much like French beans in 
size and shape. They give out a sickening odor, and 
have a sweetish taste, with a flavor of opium. Ifthe 
Seeds are pulverized, and a small quantity of the 
Powder is administered, the effect is wonderful, last- 
ing about an hour. The person laughs in great glee, 
dances wildly, sings and indulges in all sorts of ca- 
Pers. Wearied out with the strange antics, after an 
hour he gradually sinks into a profound slumber. 








When he wakes, he has not the remotest recollection 
of what has passed. . 

Scientific men have not fully analyzed the seed, to 
learn what elements produce such extraordinary ef- 
fects, 





—or——_———— 
A NEW MEDICINE FOR FEVER. 

Physicians were exultant when the power of Pe- 
ruvian bark to control fevers was first discovered. 
In its concentrated form, as quinine, it is still the 
most important antidote in use. Another tree, how- 
ever, is coming into the field asarival. It is called 
the fever tree, is a native of Australia, and grows to 
an immense size, being often three hundred feet high, 
and having a diameter of thirty feet. The flowers 
and leaves are highly aromatic, and so are the roots 
and bark, in smaller degree. It is used in two ways 
for its medicinal effect, which is said to be often won- 
derful. The leaves are dried, and reduced to a fine 
powder, and small doses of the powder are adminis- 
tered. Oran extract is made by boiling leaves and 
roots in water or alcohol, and this is taken morning 
and evening. It often arrests and breaks up severe 
attacks of intermittent fever. 
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AN UNLUCKY DREAM. 

It depends much upon the strength of the impres- 
sion made whether one is to follow dreams at any 
time. There are forebodings and presentiments 
which cannot be resisted; but even the subjects of 
these may be deceived, since the event itself (in these 
matter-of-fact days) is the only thing that can make 
us certain of the meaning of any so-called “warn- 
ing.” The Boston Post reports the following case 
of delusion: 


People who are disposed to regard dreams as 
warnings of coming events will learn with not a lit- 
tle disappointment the latest remarkable instance of 
the failure of the theory in Baltimore. The dreamer 
in this instance was a young girl, who, in a vision, 
saw her sister’s child fall into a deep sink attached 
to the dwelling. She awoke and gave the alarm at 
once, and in a few moments a squad of police were 
at the scene, the floor was torn up, and the work of 
recovery earnestly begun. 

The vault was thirty-five feet deep, and, as might 
be supposed, the first efforts were unavailing. Fi- 
nally a young man named Taylor generously volun- 
teered to descend into the undesirable locality and 
continue the search. A rope was fastened to his 
body, and he was lowered, a dozen men holding to 
the rope. After letting him down a score of feet, he 
was held suspended in the foul air, while at the sug- 
gestion of some skeptic, a search was made in the 
house for the missing child, and the cause of all this 
— was found curled up under the bed fast 
asleep. 

This piece of information so astonished or so dis- 
gusted the holders of the rope that most of them let 

o, and before his momentum could be checked, poor 
Taylor was suddenly lowered some ten feet further, 
Finally, however, he was extricated, more dead than 
alive, with all his confidence in dreams destroyed, 
and his lungs full of infamous inhalations. 
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INGENIOUS RASCALITY. 

We do not think we ever heard of a more inge- 
nious piece of rascality in the way of robbery than 
was recently committed by some boys in Briarley 
Hill, a small village near London. 


A lad entered the shop of a provision dealer in the 
poe. and purchased a penny roll. Having done so, 
ne besought the shopkeeper (who was alone in the 
premises) to stuff it down for him behind his “‘smock,”’ 
alleging that he wanted to hide it from his mate, who 
was loitering outside, and who would be sure to take 
it from him if he saw it in his possession. The com- 
plaisant tradesman did as requested, with reiterated 
and urgent requests from the lad to stuff it down as 
far as he could, that it might not be seen. While the 
roll was being stowed away in this anomalous hid- 
ing-place, the purchaser managed to steal the trades- 
man’s watch. A minute or two after the former had 
left the shop, enter another lad and said, “Do you 
know what that chap has just done? He’s prigged 

our watch.” The shopkeeper looked in horror 

is watch-chain was dangling, his watch gone. 
“There he goes,’ said the last comer, pointing toa 
figure just disappearing round acorner. Off started 
the ———— n pursuit, leaving the shop unguard- 
ed. en he reached the corner, the presumed 
thief was out of sight. By the time that he returned 
from the fruitless chase, his kindly informant had 
also disappeared, and the till was emptied to its last 
copper. © trace of either thief has yet been discov- 
ered. 


TWO DIFFERENT BUSINESS MEN. 


There are many ways of doing good and making 
others happy without loving our neighbor better 
than ourself—and it is interesting to see how far 
each side of the rule men can go and be called both 
wise and good. The Christian Weekly draws the 
following : 


There is, to our personal knowledge, a bank Presi- 
dent in New York who was contemplating a trip to 
Europe during the summer, but who found that this 
would deprive the clerks of their usual vacation. 
He generously remains at his post, taking the place 
of each one in turn as he goes for a period of recrea- 
tion. Not every bank President is competent to do 
the work of his subalterns; but how roy J are there 
who are thus carefully thoughtful of the interests of 
those whom they employ? 

One of the — retail dry-goods houses in the city 
docks the pay of its clerks when they are absent on 
asummer vacation, and worse still, cuts down the 
number of its salesmen during the dull season. Yet 
the proprietor has more wealth than he knows what 
to do with, and in certain directions has done much 
in philanthropical efforts. “This ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone.” 











“AS IGNORANT AS LORD PALMERSTON.” 

The mingled simplicity and importance of little 
men who have much to do with great men is very 
amusing sometimes, and their strutting and their 
naive speeches about their distinguished friends 
have made cheap laughter at many a dinner. 


In his presentation-day speech, as Chancellor of 
the London University, Lord Granyille referred to 
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the death of a very useful officer of the University, | 
the porter. Of this defunct official he recounted an | 
authentic story. Coming into the council-chamber 
one day, he saw a gentleman-whom he said was sit- | 
ting quite coolly there, and addressing him in a lofty | 
tone, said, 

“Who are you?” 

“I’m Lord Palmerston,” replied the gentleman. 
“Who are you?” 

“I'm the porter,’’ he answered. | 

“The very man I am looking for,” said his lord- 
ship. “I want you to show me over the place, and 
explain every thing to me.” 

On coming to one department, Lord Palmerston 
asked the porter what that was. 

“That's the Lilian Society,” replied Mr. Porter. 

“What's the Lilian Society?” asked his lordship. 

“And do you know,” the porter used to say, in re- | 
counting this anecdote, “I was susprised to find that 
I was as ignorant as Lord Palmerston himself, for I 
did not know what it meant.” 


4a). 
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DR. ROBINSON, 


If many of the people who call in a doctor for their 
little ailments were obliged to walk a mile or two | 
each day to see the physician, the doctor’s good offi- | 
ces would soon be needless. What most people in 
our cities need is simply exercise in the open air. | 
This strengthens the muscles, braces the nerves, | 
gives a good appetite, consequently a good diges- 
tion, consequently good blood, consequently health. 


The celebrated Dr. Sydenham had a patient whom 
he had long prescribed for. At last Sydenham ac- 
knowledged that his skill was exhausted—that he 
could not pretend to advise him any farther. “But,” 
said he, “there is a Dr. Robinson, who lives at In- 
verness, who is much more skilled in complaints of 
this kind than Iam; you had better consult him. I 
will provide you with a letter of introduction, and I 
hope you will return much better.” 

The patient soon took the road; but travelling was 
a very different undertaking then from what it is 
now, and a journey from London to Inverness was 
nota trifling one. He arrived, however, at the place 
of destination; but no Dr. Robinson was to be found, 
nor had any one of that name ever been in town, 

This, of course, enraged the gentleman very much, | 
and he took-the road back to London, vowing ven- 
geance on the doctor. On his arrival, he vented all 
his rage on the latter, and abused him for sending 
him a journey of so many miles for nothing. When 
his fury was a little abated,— 

“Well, now,” said Sydenham, “after all, is your 
health any better?” 

“Better!” said he; “yes, sir, it is better. I am, 
sir, as well as ever I was in my life; butno thanks to 
you for that.” 

“Well,” said Sydenham, “you have still reason to 
thank Dr. Robinson. I wanted to send you a jour- 
ney with an object inview. I knew it would do you 
good; in going you had Dr. Robinson in contempla- 
tion, and in returning you were equally busy in 
thinking of scolding me.’ 





| 
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THE FOOLISH FRIENDS, 


The origin of the saying, “It takes two to make a 
quarrel’”’—if so obvious and commonplace a sugges- 
tion ever had any origin—is aceounted for as follows 
in the Children’s Hour: 


In the depths of a forest there lived two foxes who 
never had a cross word with each other. One of 
them said one day, in the politest fox language, 
“Let’s quarrel.’’ 

“Very well,” said the other, ‘as you please, my 
dear friend; but how shall we set about it?’ 

“O, it cannot be difficult,” said fox number one; 
“two-legged people fall out; why should not we?” 

So they tried all sorts of ways, but it could not be 
done, because each would give way. At last number 
one fetched two stones. 

“There!’’ said he, “you say they’re yours, and I’ll 
say they’re mine, and we will quarrel, and fight and 
scratch. Now I'll begin. Those stones are mine!” 

“Very well,” answered the other, gently, ‘“‘you are 
welcome to them.” 

“But we shall never quarrel at this rate!’’ cried 
the other, jumping up and licking his face. 

“You old simpleton, don’t you know that it takes 
two to make a quarrel any day?” 

So —_ gave it up asa bad job, and never tried to 
play at this silly game again. I often think of this 
when I feel more inclined to be sulky than sweet. 


—_—_+or+—___—_ 


POLITE REPROOF. 


It would be well for men who offend against good 
morals and good manners if they met with reprov- 
ers as ingenious and polite as in the following inci- 
dent: 


A lady a in a car on the New York Central 
Railroad was disturbed in her reading by the con- 
versation of two gentlemen occupying the seat just 
before her. One of them seemed to be a student of 
some college on his way home for a vacation. He 
used much profane language, greatly to the annoy- 
ance of the lady. She thought she would rebuke 
him, and, on begging pardon for interrupting them, 
asked the young student if he had studied the lan- 
guages, 

ae madam, I have mastered the languages quite 
well.” . 

“Do you read and speak Hebrew?” 

“Quite fluently.’”’ 

“Will you be so kind as to do me a small favor?” 

“With great pleasure. I am at your service.” 

“Will you be so kind as to do your swearing in He- 
brew?” 

We may well suppose the lady was not annoyed 
any more. 4 





A CHANCE REMEDY, 

How much ir life often depends upon a slight cir- 
cumstance! An ailment may be cured by a seem- 
ingly chance remedy, or it may become worse, and 
end in death. A case of the former kind is narrated 
in the Memoir of Sir David Brewster, the great 
Scotch philosopher: 

On the Hae 4 threshold of his great scientific re- 
searches his s ght began to fail him. He had every 
reason to fear that his eyes must go; and in his case, 
most earthly good would have failed with his failing 
vision. en some one told him that for such cases 
the great surgeon, Sir Benjamin Brodie, recom- 
mended a peculiar prescription. It was a very sim- 

le one, common snuff being the chief ingredient. 

e took it, and was completely cured. Years after 
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Sir David met Sir Benjamin; but Sir = was 


surprised at the matter, and said the prescription was 
| 


none of his.— Turning Points in Life, 
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As a tale that is told, as a vision, 
Forgive and forget; for I say 

That the true shall enjoy the derision 
Of the false, till the full of the day. 


Ay, forgive as vou would be forgiven; 
Ay, forget, lest the ill you have done 

Be remembered against you in Heaven, 
And all the days under the sun, 


For who shall have bread without labor? 
And who shall have rest without price? 
And who shall hold war with his neighbor 
With promise of peace with the Christ? 


The years may lay hard on fair heaven; 
May place and displace the red stars; 
May stain them as blood-stains are driven 

At sunset in beautiful bars; 


May shroud them in black till they fret us 
As clouds with their showers of tears; 
May grind us to dust and forget us, 
May the years, O, the pitiless years! 


The precepts of Christ are beyond them; 
The truth by the Nazarene taught, 

With the tramp of the ages upon them, 
They endure as though ages were naught; 


The deserts may drink up the fountains, 
The forest give place to the plain, 

The main may give place to the mountains, 
The mountains return to the main. 


Mutations of worlds and mutations 
Of suns may take place, but the reign 
Of Time and the toils and vexations 
Bequeath them, no, never a stain. 


Go forth to the field, as one sowing: 
Sing songs and be glad as you go; 

There are seeds that take root without sowing; 
And bear some fruit, whether or no. 


And the sun shall shine sooner or later, 

Though the midnight breaks ground on the morn. 
Then appeal you to Christ, the Creator, 

And to gray-bearded Time, his first born. 

Independent. 
“ee 
For the Companion. 
AN INCIDENT. 

During the last summer, 2 young man who 
professed to be a skeptic was travelling on foot, 
on Sunday, in the suburbs of one of our large 
manufacturing cities. Te was foot-weary, and 
stepped into a mission Sunday school to rest. 
The exercises somewhat interested him, especial- 
ly the refrain of the closing hymn, which was as 
follows : 

“°'Tis well, ’tis well, 

‘Tis with the righteous well. 
In pleasure’s light, 
And sorrow’s night, 

‘Tis with the righteous well.”’ 

He passed ont, the words ringing in his ears, 
The heat had somewhat abated; thecool shadows 
of the trees covered the wayside, and stretched 
along the fields; the sun was declining in cloud- 
less splendor; not a breeze stirred the leaves; it 
was one of nature’s hours of stillness and repose. 

There was something in the peacefulness of 
the scene that kept the children’s singing in 
the young skeptie’s mind, something that seemed 
to impress him with the security that religion 
affords. He hurried on, but he still seemed to 
hear the innocent voices of children singing 

ris with the righteous well. 
In pleasure’s light, 
And sorrow’s night, 

‘Tis with the righteous well.” 

He had made an engagement to attend a meet- 
ing of so called Free Thinkers, in a suburban 
town, in the discussions of which he was expect- 
ed to take a part. He was promptly on hand, 
but listened to the speakers with an unquiet con- 
science and an unsettled mind. One of the 
speakers alluded to what he termed the “super- 
stitious teachings of a religions mother.’’ The 
young man thought of his own mother, whose 
life had closed peacefully in Christian hope, and 
he still seemed to hear children’s voices singing 

“Tis with the righteous well.” 

Another speaker pictured the world and hu- 
man life as a mere effect of nature, the product 
of mysterious ferces, the end of which must be 
et@hal night, where the good and the bad, the 
pagan and the Christian, the victor and the van- 
quished alike go. Applause followed the close 
of the remarks, and the young man was about to 
join it, when something checked him. He 
seemed to hear an inward voice saying “What of 
all this?” and then there seemed also to float by 
the music of children’s voices: 

“'Tis with the righteous well. 
In pleasure’s light, 
And sorrow’s night, 

Tis with the rigliteous well.” 

All that evening he seemed to hear the sing- 
ing. He was expected to say something on the 
occasion concerning one of the great religions of 
the East, the imagery of its sacred books, its im- 
posing rituals, dissolving pomps and shows, and | 
to draw a contrast unfavorable to Christian faith, | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


but as often as an opportunity presented itself the pvvds obtained, they arrested her, and ac- 
to him to arise he seemed to hear the children | cused her of the crime. She was taken before a 
elite ° Justice, but no evidence being brought forward 
singing. to show that she was guilty, she was released on 
At the clese of the meeting, he chanced to 


| bail. 
meet 2 young stranger, who seemed very! From the court-room the young girl went 
thoughtful, and who at last said to him,— | home, and was attacked with typhoid fever. In 
g ae at last se i 


P | her delirium she spoke of nothing but the dis- 

“e . u $ a =, » rs s . be] 
Mr. D., what do you think of these things? | grace of her unjust incarceration. As a means 
I for one have no theory that I wish to maintain, | of restoring her reason, her physician ordered 


I only want to know the truth and to practice it.” | her hair cut off; but, ina lucid oe said 

“T have tri ar 1 skeptic,” was the re- | that it should not be done until Mr. § tewart’s 

Shane Hen nares ee aie clerks had been summoned to her bedside, to 
ply, “but so much of the truth of religion has 


| testify that she was not the person who had pre- 
suddenly been made clear to me that I am con- | sented the forged orders. On Monday morning 
vinced we have a just and all-wise God, and that | @ note was sent to Mrs. bg Ene — 
© te at : ro]? 2? whether her daughter was willing to testify as 
s with the righteous well! “ “ Pha : 
weer nh aa | to her innocence; in reply to which the mother 
“T, too, am convinced of this. 


stated that her daughter was dead, and buried 
A change had come over that young man al- | in Woodlawn cemetery. 


most unconsciously while listening to the sing- 

ing of that Sunday school chorus. Not that he | SMALI-POX AND THE INDIANS. 

had become a Christian, but there had been re- | f f 

vealed to him the way of spiritual rest and peace | It is quite possible that the early settlers of 

through Christian faith. oemepareneg escaped destruction from the In- 
Since -then there has been a still greater | dians by the terrible ravages of the small-pox, 

change. He is now a teacher in the same mis-| Which almost swept away some tribes, and so 
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sion school in which he first heard the children 


his Saviour, who had led him gently to the 
knowledge of the truth by the singing of chil- 
dren. 
= 
A SURPRISE. 

An old lady not a hundred miles from Boston 
was desirous of having a rebellious tooth ex- 
tracted, but was restrained by the fear of “tak- 
ing the gas.” At last, one day, she thought she 
would try what effect “‘a little gas’’ would have, 
by way of test. So she went to an experienced 
dentist and stated her case, pointing out the 
tooth, but warning him not to touch it then, as 
she only wanted to see how “a little gas” would 
affect her. The dentist placed the tube in her 
mouth, and told her to take two or three long 
breaths. She did so, and in a mement became 
unconscious, The dentist quickly removed her 
tooth. Presently she recovered consciousness, 
and exclaimed,— 

“Why, doctor, if that’s all it is, I think I shall 
come to-morrow and have my—la, what’s this?” 
and she became aware that something was 
wrong inside of her mouth. 

“Why, doctor, you don’t mean to say the tooth 
is out!” 

“There it is, ma’am,” said the doctor, showing 
her the stump in his forceps. 

“Why, law sakes! If that is not the most 
wonderful thing that ever happened in all my 
born days!” 

But this teoth story reminds us of another. 
A certain old gentleman had a tooth extracted, 
which was of such unusual proportions that it 
surprised both the dentist and the owner, who 
had it put in a box to be exhibited to his 
friends. He had, besides this wonderful tooth, a 
wild seamp of a nephew; and one day this Jad, 
anticipating a dinner-party which was soon to 
be given by his uncle, and knowing that the old 
man would take the opportunity of showing up 
“the tooth,” picked up a horse’s tooth, and put 
it in the place of his uncle’s in the box. The 
dinner came off, and during the repast the con- 
versation turned upon teeth. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the old man, ‘you 
talk about teeth; nowIcan show you a tooth 
that came out of my head that will astonish you. 
George, bring down my tooth.” 

The box was handed him. Said he, tapping 
the cover, “‘Now perhaps you'll not believe this 
ever came out of my jaw; but I give you my as- 
surance it did.” 

Here he opened the box, and, taking out the 
enormous equine grinder, looked in perfect as- 
tonishment at it himself, Then, holding it up to 
the bewildered gaze of the party, he exclaimed,— 

“Well, it always did seem large, but never so 
prodigious as now!” 

——__—_+@o2—__—___— 
KILLED BY INJUSTICE. 

No case can more quickly touch our pity and 
indignation, than the wronging of one who has 
no defence or sufficient means of redress. One 
of our dailies, not long ago, contained the fol- 
lowing pathetic item: 

A-poor working girl died recently, in New 
York, under circumstances peculiarly affecting. 
Several years ago Margaret Van Allen’s father 
died, leaving his wife and daughter dependent 
upon their own efforts for support. Margarct 
was yet in her teens, but she set about learning 
a trade to support her mother, who was in feeble 
health. Her efficiency and modest demeanor 
soon won for her the esteem of her employers, 
and she was enabled to support herself and her 
mother in a comfortable and respectable man- 
ner. 

Some time since, Margaret’s employers discov- 
ered that somebody was forging orders upon 
them for goods at A. T. Stewart’s, and detec- 
tives were employed to find out the forger. They 
met with ill success; but, finally, secing Marga- 


| 
sing. His life has been consecrated to Christ as | 


reduced others as to make them comparatively 
powerless. Drake, in his ‘‘History of Boston,” 
speaks of the ravages of this disease in 1633: 


The cold seems to have been severe very early 
this fall. The snow was “knee-deep” on the 
fourth of December, and vessels frozen up in the 
harbors. At the same time the small-pox was 
making dreadful ravages among the natives. 
Sagamore John, a great friend of the whites, 
died on the fifth of December, and his people 


| died so fast, that Mr. Samuel Maverick, of Win- 


isimet, buried above thirty in one day; for whose 

labors to alleviate their sufferings his name “‘is 

worthy of a perpetual rememberance.” Him- 
| self, his wife and servants went daily to them, 
| ministered to their necessities, and tool home 
| many of their children. The people of the neigh- 
| boring towns also took many of their children 
| away, but most of them died soon after. Of all 
those who assisted the Indians in their sickness, 
| but two white families were infected by it. At 
| or about the same time, Sagamore James died, 
| and most of his people also, of the same disease. 
| It extended to the Pasecataqua eastward, sweep- 
| ing almost every native in the way. 

At what place the small-pox broke out first, 
the writers of the time do not state, but it was 
probably at some point to the westward of Bos- 
ton, for it is certain that Chikataubat died of 
this disease about 2 month before Sagamore 
John. He had long been acquainted with the 
English; in 1621 he went to Plymouth and signed 
a treaty with the Pilgrims. The territory over 
which he was Sachem is not distinctly bounded; 
it extended, probably, from Wessagascus to Ne- 
ponset. A son of his, named Wampatuck, gave 
a deed of Braintree to the English in 1665, and 
a grandson deeded Boston in 1695. 

Some Pequots, who visited Boston several 
months later, reported that many of that nation 
had died of the small-pox, and about the same 
time it was reported, that, of the great nation of 
the Narragansetts, seven hundred had died. 
Also one Hall and two others, who went to Con- 
necticut in the beginning of November, returned 
to Boston on the twentieth of January following, 
and reported that the small-pox ‘‘was gone as far 
as any Indian plantation was known to the West, 
and much people dead of it.”” These men had 
been on a trading expedition, but the sickness 
ruined their enterprise, Of the Indian children 
attempted to be rescued from the malady by the 
people in and about Boston, all were dead but 
three before spring. 


RIDING IN MOROCCO. 

The horses and mules in Tangier all know 
each other intimately. This is no doubt agree- 
able for them, but is often exceedingly awkward 
for their riders. If, when out, they ever chance 
to meet any of their intimates, no matter of how 
miserable or disreputable an aspect, or in what 
low and degrading employment engaged, they 
have no seruple in instantly joining company 
with them. 


Passing up the main street one time, says a 
-traveller, with a party of friends all going in 
single file, my horse fell in with a gossip of his, 
a shabby wretch, carrying a pack-saddle and 


two large bundles of fire-wood. The two put 
their heads together, and I could not get them 
to part. Naturally, I wished to go with my 
friends. A dispute arose. Of course, I could 
not give in. Had I done so, I am sure that every 
four-footed beast in Tangier would have heard 
of it that night, and I could never have hoped 
for the slightest respect from one of them 
again. 

But when my horse found that I was not to be 
bullied, he took a mean advantage of our rela- 
tive positions, and turned his head round and bit 
my foot. Biting their riders’ feet is, I may add, 
a favorite mode of vengeance with the Tangier 
horses. 

On another occasion I was riding on the Mar- 
shea (accompanied by Selam on foot), on a par- 
ticularly lazy brown pony. Suddenly he started 
off at a great pace, utterly regardless of the holes 
and hillocks with which the Marshea abounds. 
At first I could not make out where he was go- 
ing to, but in a moment or two I perceived that 
his goal was a company of richly-dressed Moors, 
of grave and haughty aspect, who, monnted on 
horses and mules, were standing in a circle, and 
engaged in earnest converse. 

Into the midst of this party my pony dashed, 
and then, coming to a stand-still, beran cheer- 
fully rubbing noses with all his four-footed 








ret wearing a dress similar in pattern to some of 


friends. The council of elders, thus suddenly 
broken in upon, looked considerably astonished. 
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I felt the situation to be most awkward; and the 
worst of it was, that I could not retire from it, 
I pulled at the pony’s head, and whipped him as 
much as I dared, but all to no purpose. At last, 
I was really thinking of jumping off his back 
and running away, when Sclam came up to the 
rescue, and dragged him off. 





A CUNNING FOX. 

A fox often outwits a pack of hounds. But 
when his cunning is matched against human 
shrewdness, it is generally unavailing. It was 
cruel for a man to take advantage of his superi- 
or brain to catch a fox so adroit as in the fol- 
lowing story: : 
On the hanks of the Kentucky River rise huge 
rocky bluffs, several feet in height. A fox that 
lived near this river was constantly hunted, and 
as regularly lost over the bluff. Now, nothing 
short of wings would have enabled the animal 
to escape with life down a perpendicular cliff. 
At last a hunter, being determined to discover 
the means by which the animal baffled them, 
concealed himself near the bluff. 

Accordingly, in good time the fox came to the 
top of the cliff as usual, and Jooked over. Me 
then let himself down the face of the cliff, by a 
movement between a Ieap and a slide, and land- 
ed on a shelf, not quite a foot in width, about 
ten feet down the cliff. The fox then disap. 
peared into a hole above the shelf. On exami- 
nation, the shelf turned out to be the month of 
a wide fissure in the rock, into which the fox al- 
ways escaped. But how was he to get out again? 
He might slide down ten feet, but he could nev- 
er leap ten feet from such a small shelf upon the 
perpendicular rock, The impossibility struck 
the hunter’s mind; so he instituted a search, and 
at Jeneth discovered an easier entrance into the 
cave, from the level ground. 

The fox was too wise to use that entrance 
when the hounds were behind him; so he was 
accustomed to cut short the scent, by dropping 
down the rock; and then, when all the dogs 
were at the edge of the cliff, he walked out at his 
leisure by the other entrance. 


——--- + 


PECULIAR PREJUDICES IN NAMES. 

In case of any mere notion or idiosyncrasy like 
what is referred to below, it is much easier to 
state the fact than to give any reason. 


The name “Dutch” is by common consent re- 
garded as opprobrious and impolite, in this coun- 
try, and it is a question of curious speculation 
why this should be so. The names German 
and Teuton are foreign to the German language, 
and even at this time bear among them a par- 
ticular signification, meaning the Germanic 
races whiclt inhabit not only’ Germany proper, 
but Seandinavia, Poland, England and America, 
so far as the latter are of Saxon ancestry. 

These terms were first applied by the Romans, 
but with the characteristic independence of the 
German language, was never adopted into it. 
The “Deutsche” is the title which they apply to 
themselves in Austria, Holland, Prussia and Ba- 
varia, while the Scandinavians, Poles and 
Danes each employ the names of their father- 
lands to distinguish themselves. 

In America, and nowhere else, will a Dutch- 
man grow irate if you call him a Dutchman. 
There is but one other parallel to this, and that 
is found among the negroes. The African gen- 
tleman is offended if you call him an African, 
and justly so, because he is as much an Ameri- 
can as any of us, and rather more so, from a 
longer domicil upon the soil than the most of 
our population; but call him a negro, and heis 
insulted—make it ‘‘nigver,”’ and he is ready to 
fight. Nothing short of “colored person” will 
answer him. There is another singularity in 
this connection; the Englishman, Scotchman 
and Irishman severally take pride in the desig- 
nations of their races, but apply the family des- 
iznation, British, and it grates upon sensibilities. 
This is exactly the reverse of the case with the 
Germans, who reject from foreigners the specific 
name, and demand the gencric. Whence did 
sueh peculiar and contradictory prejudices arise? 


+o 


RUN AWAY FROM IT. 

Many recipes for putting down angry passions 
have been given. That of an old sailor may 
fairly take its place with the rest—whether he 
always followed his own precept or not. A get 
tleman relates it—along with an incident of his 
boyhood: 

I was in a towering passion, and turned and 
walked rapidly from the quay. 

“Come here, boy, I have something to say to 
you,” shouted a gruff voice, as I moved off—and 
I turned and observed that the shout was uttered 
by a rough-looking jack tar, sitting quictly with 
his clasp knife. 

“Well, what is it?”’ said I, coming up to him 
sulkily. 

The man looked at me gravely through the 
smoke of his pipe, and said,— 

“You're in a passion, my young buck; that’s 
all, and in case you didn’t know it, I thought I'd 
tell you.” 

I burst into a fitof laughter. ‘Well, I believe 
you are not far wrong; but I am better now.” 

“Ah! that’s right,” said the sailor, with a0 
approving nod of the head; “always confess 
when you're in the wrong. Now, younker, let 
me give you a bit of advice. Never get intos 
passion if you can help it, and if you can’t get 
out of it, give a great roar, to let off the steam, 
and turn abont and run. There’s nothing like 
that Passion hain’t got legs. It can’t hold on 
to a fellow when he’s running. If you keep it 





up till you’ve almost split your timbers, passion 
has no chance. It must go astern.” 
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HANG YANG’S LUNCH. 


ryy r) TIAN 72 
THE YOUTH’S 
meet at an inn. From the door of the hotel they 
Chinese dinners have very often been de- aes .— —— pred a = — 
be ee Se cate : u g. Suddenly he dropped. ey went to 
scribed, but rile iadier Chinese dinner this) jim, but found that life was already extinct. 
time. Atleast, 2 lady describes it, and the fair|The coroner, a shrewd, busy man, suggested 
guest scems to have been at as much loss in| that, as they were all there, it would be as well 
parts of the feast as the stork when dining with | if they empancled another juryman, and held 
rane th inquests at the same sitting This was 
the fox: ae es ; : : done; and Within an hour or two of the poor 
Hang bis . mere — — a —— fellow’s proceeding to attend the inquest, an in- 
man, aud to whom my husband had come | quest was held upon himself. 
quite attached, (writes an English lady from | 
Hong Kong,) one day invited him to call at his; === 
house, and take a meal, a great honor, and find- F 
ing it would be agreeable, included me in the in- o 
































yitation. He sent two sedan-chairs for us. 

When we arrived we were ushered into the re- , 
ception-room. There were raised seats running = AN 
around the sides, made of beautiful bamboo, and ia 
many chairs standing at intervals about the : 
room. Elegant little tables supported vases of ae WS 
beautiful porcelain, and hideous monsters of = 
soapstone were in the corners. CHILDRENS Cou MN 

A profusion of bows passed, and I was taken 
into an inner room, where sat Madame Hang _—— —— 

Yang before a little box filled with drawers, like 4 ‘ : 

the little Chinese cabinets. She had not quite For the Companion. 

completed her toilet arrangements, but she BOBOLINK. 

bowed and smiled as I entered the room, point- 

ing to a chair, and kept on with her operations, | Blithe little Bobolink, what does he say, 

about which there is no secrecy. She was very| From meadow and treetop, the summer day long? 
good-looking, but she painted the thickest-white | Who can interpret his many-toned lay? 

[had ever seen, and had her teeth stained black | Who give us the words of his frolicsome song? 
with betel-nut—as is the custom when married. 

Her attendant hair-dresser, who had just} Rosalie thought she found out what he meant 
finished her performance, stood by to take the} The first bright morn of her June vacation, 
little brushes from the hands of her mistress and 
replace them in the drawers when she had 


As she lay on the grass just inside of our tent, 
“‘He’s saying his table of multiplication!” 


finished. Her hair was jet black, and was very ; ; 
much greased, was plaited and rolled up in| “Bobolink! Bobolink! Thirty times three! 


masses upon the back of her head, and stuck 
fuil of jeweled pins and flowers made of bright- 
colored paper, also silver and gold. She wore a 
gay-flowered robe, with long hanging sleeves, 
and her arms were adorned with bracelets of 
heavy gold. 

As she spoke no English, and I spoke no Chi- 
nese, we looked at each other in a smiling fash- 
ion, nodded and bowed. We sat together at 
table upon settees of cane, and her two children 
were also at table, and were as decorous in be- 
havior as young people of twelve and fourteen 
years of ave with us. 

First, sweetmeats were brought; then hot 
wine, in lovely tiny porcelain cups; then cups of 
a larger size, with a pinch of tea at the bottom 
of each, upon which hot water was poured, 
which is the way Chinese tea is always made; 
thus one gets the flavor and none of the bitter- 
ness. Then boiled rice and some kind of food 
cat in mouthfuls. 

Chop-sticks were laid by each plate, and I found 
my husband was nearly as dexterous in their 
use as his host. I labored heavily with mine, 
and made many ineffectual attempts at spearing 
morsels swimming aboutin my plots, not daring 
to sit quiet or decline any thing, for fear of being 
impolite. 

Little squares of soft colored paper edged with 
gilt were placed by each plate as napkins. Last- 
ly, we finished with a famous bird’s-nest soup. 
After dinner, towels, dipped in hot water, were 
passed round upon trays, for us to wipe our 
mouths aud hands upon. 


Six times sixty-six, sixty times six! 
Higgledy-piggledy-wiggledy-wee!” 
And there is his table, all ina fix! 





He spies from the treetop the flowers that spring 
And dot each green hillside and meadow all over; 
He hurries to number them, counting a-wing, 
And continues to count as he lights in the clover. 


The violets blue are his thirty times three; 
The dandelions golden six times sixty-six ; 
The buttercups sfxty times six, it may be; 
But the daisies are countless, and so there he sticks! 





KING-BIRDS DEFENDING THEIR 
YOUNG. 

The largest representative and chief of the nu- 
merous fly-catchers or pe-wee tribe is the “king- 
bird.” He is the handsomest of his family, too, 
—and knows it; and with all that, he manages to 
keep the reputation of being the bravest. The 
Westchester (N. Y.) Locad of a late date siys: 

Yesterday a scene took place in the yard back 
of this office, which was as marvellous as it was 
interesting. One of our boys had occasion to 
climb a pear tree for the purpose of detaching a 
rope, and, having gained about half his desired 
height, he was attacked by two king-birds, who 
had a nest of young in the higher branches of 
the tree. Their attacks were kept up alternate- 


He can but half count them, they multiply so. 
He gets quite discouraged ere June days are o’er; 
So he just lets July and the hot dog-days go, 
And numbers the gay summer blossoms no more. 
u. f. ©. 





a ae 
For the Companion. 
ONION TEARS. 


“Katie, what are you doing?” 

“Keading, mamma.” 

“Well, I wish you would help me a little.” 

Katie laid down her book and went to her 
mother. She was only nine years old, but she 
ly for a long while, striking the boy on his bare | ¥*5 ® great comfort to her mother, with her 
head with their beaks and wings, and finally |Tosy, happy face and willing little hands and 
ba —— so demonstrative in their war of | feet. She found her mother now looking tired, 
jows and cries that the object of their venom | and the baby she was holding i i 

- . . a crying with all 
was forced, in fear of losing his eyes, to beata |) + vient 7 i ta 
ght. 


retreat, 
During the melee a robin chanced to take a} “Are you sick, mamma?” she asked. 
ara on one of the branches, but his stay was| “My head aches dreadfully, and baby is so 
oe = an ae es ae cross. Can you warm some milk for his bottle, 
to the task, and sought other and more congenial | #84 then go and see what has become of the 
quarters. The bravery exhibited by these birds | children? They’ll be sure to get into mischief if 
4 the safety of their young was without a par- | they’re left with Bridget long.” 
el in our recollection, and while we have fre-| Katie brought the warm milk, wet a cloth in 
quently witnessed them frightening hawks with , 
like success, we had never supposed their bellig- cold water for her mother’s head, and then ran 
erency was sufficiently great to lend them to| own into the. kitchen. There she found her lit- 
~ battle toahuman being. We take addition- | tle sister Georgie sailing chips in the water-pail, 
stock in king-birds hereafter. while baby Gretta sat on the floor in the pantry, 
= ee sucking the cock of the molasses jug. 
NOT TOO FAST! “Come, Georvie and Gretta, I want you,” said 
The proverb, “The more haste the less speed,” Katie. “Mamma says we may go and sit in the 
’ , : 
is often verified. Sometimes, indeed, it might parlor all by ourselves, and I will read you a 
bad ge PP? 
be altered to “Much haste, no speed.” Our hur- story . , 
ry is liable to bring us to a sudden pause. ‘The The children were always ready to go with 
following remarkable instance is related by Rev. Katie, and it was really quite a treat for them to 
Frederick Arnold: sit in the best parlor. So Katie washed their 
Sich cet ath teat « enatiaiiad ied il faces and hands, and away they went, full of 
the number of people who have down. | Bee. : 
through running to catch the train. Isaw| For awhile they amused themselves by looking 


in a paper, the other day, 2 very queer account| at the pictures and all the pretty things about 
new nan hurrying to his own inquest. A coro-|the room. Then Katie drew two hassocks into 
ers Jury had been summoned to hold an er-| 





quest respecting the end of some deceased per- the bay-window for the children to sit on, and 
son. One of the jurvmen so summoned was ! wheeled her own little easy-chair up in front of 


COMPANION. 


“Now,” said she, “I’m going to read you a! 
story. It is about a beautiful queen who had 
her head cut off.” | 

“Wid-de scissors?” put in Gretta, anxiously, 
“No, indeed,” said Katie. ‘They did it with | 
a—with a—with some kind of a machine.” 
“Sewing machine?” remarked Georgie. 

“Of course not,” said Katie, indignantly. 

“Her name was Mary, Queen of Scots, and | 
her cousin wanted to kill her and be queen her- | 
self. Now keep still and lll read how they did | 
it.” | 

So Katie began to read. She was greatly in- | 
terested in the book, and had read it over and 
over again. But it was too hard for the little 
ones to understand very well, and she was great- 
ly surprised to find they had not even shed a | 
tear at the most affecting part. 

Georgie was peeping out of the window, and 
Gretta was playing with the curtain tassels. 

“Why, girls!” cried Katie. ‘Don’t you care 
abit? [should think you’d feel bad enough to | 
cry!” | 

“What about?” asked Georgie, innocently. 

“O, dear!” said Katie. “I’l begin back again, | 
and when I come to the place for you to begin | 
to feel bad, Pil look up.” So Katie began again, 
and when she looked up, the children tried their | 
best to feel badly, but they couldn't. 

Georgie even giggled behind her apron, and 
Gretta suggested that Katie should cut the necks 
a little, just a little bit. 

“Tl tell you what we'll do!” exclaimed Katie. 
“Sit still till I come back.” 

In a minute she came back with two small 
onions, which she told the children to hold in 
their handkerchiefs. ‘When I say ‘Now,’”’ said 
she, “you can rub them on your eyes.” 

The little ones waited anxiously for the word, 
and then rubbed their eyes with a will. Poor 
little Gretta, in her zeal, tumbled off of her has- 
sock, And the tears. O, yes, there were plenty 
of them, to Katie’s great dismay. 

First came onion tears, and directly after, real 
ones. How the poor little red eyes ached! It 
took Katie a long time to comfort the children, 
but by tea-time they were as gay as ever. 

Katie thought she would never try onion-tears 
again. M. B. E. 


| 
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THE DICKEY-BIRDS. 


Dickey-bird baby 

in the nest sleeps. 
Dickey-bird mother 

Watch o’er it keeps; 
Dickey-bird father 

Is the bread-winner. 
See him fly home 

With crumbs for a dinner. 





so 
CROOKS. 

“Well, boys, busy as bees this bright Saturday 
afternoon, I see,” said Mr. Atkins, or “Uncle 
Bill,” as all the boys called him. “What are 
you all about?” he went on, as he threw himself 
on the grass beside them. 

“Pm trying to make a mast for my ship,” said 
Johnny, who was whittling at a knotty stick; 
but the old thing is so crooked that I shall never 
get a straight mast out of it.” 

“[m afraid not, indeed. But what are you 
at, Ned?” 

“T was going to make a telegraph, sir; but the 
wire is so full of kinks, and they are so hard, I 
can’t get them out.” 

“Look here, boys,” cried Jim, coming from 
the house, where he had gone fora pitcher of 
water, “isn’t this just the queerest old pitcher 
you ever saw? It looks as though it were mak- 
ing faces at you.” 

Sure enough, the handle was put on all awry; 
and the mouth was twisted “as if it had been 
eating persimmons,” Johnny said. 

“Ah, boys!” said Uncle Bill, ‘take care of the 
crooks before they get in so hard. Johnny’s 
stick was once a tender twig that you could bend 
any way; and now you can’t get the crooks off 
without splitting it all up. Jim’s pitcher was 
once soft clay, and could be moulded into any 
form; but the crooks are baked in, and you can’t 
get them out, even if you break the pitcher in 
pieces. And as to Ned’s wire, the only thing 
you can do with it is to heat it in the fire, and 
then, when it is red-hot, pound them out. Take 
care of the crooks, then, lest God put you into 
the furnace of sorrow, and pound them out with 
many hard knocks. Or perhaps it may be even 
worse than that, for the Bible says, ‘That which 
is crooked cannot be made straight.’ ’’ 








THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER 


In the World is Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, estab- 
lished over 26 yo. Every bottle sold has been warrant- 
ed to give satisfaction, and not one returned, so the term 
HUMBUG can not be applied toit. Itis perfectly innocent 
to take interna ly (see oath on the pamphlet); it is war- 
ranted to cure, when first taken, Cholera, Diarrhea, Dys- 
entery, Croup, Colic, and Seasickness, and, externally, 
Chronic Rheumatism, Sore Throa 





Tather late. He and his fellow-jurors were to them. 





t, Mumps, Old Sores, 
Sprains, Rruises, ete. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 
Sold by the drugyist», 40—4t 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
2. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in pen, but not in ink. 

My second is in ore, but not in zink. 

My third is in cedar, but not in pine. 

My fourth is in mineral, but not in mine. 

My fifth is in hat, but not in cap. 

My sixth is in doze, but not in nap. 

My seventh is in new, but not in old. 

My eighth is in treasure, but not in gold. 

My ninth is in age, but not in youth. 

My tenth is in reason, but not in truth. 

My whole, when you have studied, I’m sure you will 
know, 

Tis a certain dusky princess, who died long years 
ago. M.D. L. PawNELL, 





et 
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a 
A fact in astronomy. 
H. M. Hops. 
3. 
WORD SQUARE 
1. A medical substance. 
2. Not common, 
3. A constellation. 
4. Tackle. J.P. B. 


4. 
BURIED COUNTIES. 


Bury them deep where’er they are found, 
Churches, sextons, all low in the ground; 
Unshaken towers into ruins fling, 

Bells as they tumble shall toll and ring; 

Never car rolling by shall betray 

Or know of the spot where these I lay. 

Over their slumbers no dove shall coo; 

Sorrows aud tears that erst we knew 

Have no more place nor portion left. * 

Dukes of their titles are here bereft,— 

Churches hire here not another quartette, 

Hither shall wander not one parish debt, . 
One doctor’s prescription nor one lawyer’s brief,— 
Rankling afflictions find here sweet relief. 

Come, lads and lasses, help raise up again ; 
New England’s ten counties that here I have slain. 


x. ¥.Z 
5. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. In time past. 
2. An idol. 
2. Singular. H. & B. 


6. 
CHARADE. 


Their ancestor, some deem my first ; 
For me, I must confess 

I know not why my ancestor 
Should merit such disgrace. 


On woody hill or sunny mead 
My laughing second strays; 
Some lover, walking by its side, 

His ardeut flame betrays. 


A smiling tear, a tearful smile, 
Describes my whole full well; 

1t leaves my first untouched, but makes 
My second’s bosom swell. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Pan-cake. 

2. Always be on time in all your appointments. 

8. Naught, aught; Scow, cow; Bracket, racket; 
Orange, range; Maid, aid; Tripe, ripe; Tire, ire; 
Strap, trap, rap; Hare, are; Blank, lank; Blink, 
link; Brace, race. 

4. Frock, Lane, Oddly, Raw, Idle, Dress, Aunt.— 
Froripa, Key WEstT. 

5. A clock. 





C1 te dd 
lore Farmers, Ladies, Ministers, Young Men and Women from 


every township, (820 to BTS a week), to act as Agents for 


ary Clemmer Ames?’ new Boot, 
TEN S IN WASHINGTON. 


It tells of the ** Jnner Life,”? wonders, marvels, mysteries, secret 
, &c., of theCapita!, “Aan Woman Sees Them.” It 

is actually overflowing with spicy revelations, humor, pathos and 
good things forall, Ivis indispensable to every wide-awake person, 
—man, woman, or child—is popater everywhere, with everybody 
? Steel 





wi 

and is selling far and wide ythousands. $@ Engravings, 
rtrait of author. Agents! don’t miss thts chance, Money for 
ou in this work. Terms Bigs particularly to readers of 








the Youth? ‘ompanion, in any State (Western Agents N. 3 
Outfit Free. Reader! write at once for fal! partioniars ( (49. 
A ‘ A. D, WORTHINGTON & &., Hartiord, Ct, 
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A SULTAN AND SULTANA. 

There are sultans in the East governing districts 
and populations as small as the German Principali- 
ties of a few yearsago. M.de Beauvoir, a French 
traveller, recently met with one of them in Borneo. 

The Sultan is a crooked little old man, wrinkled, 
theumatic, who chews frantically a paste of mixed 
lime and betel, which blackens his teeth, keeps his 
gums always freshly bleeding, and closely packed be- 
tween the teeth and the upper lip, swells out the lat- 
ter, naturally heavy, and hanging in a hideous way. 

But the Sultana is a very pretty, very little, very 
young and bright-eyed creature, who returns the sal- 
utation of the European with perfect grace. 
dress is a loose robe of silk, blue and gold; a white 
scarf covers her bosom, crossing it obliquely, and 
kept in its place by twelve interlaced crescents, form- 
ing a brooch of fine diamonds, the most beautiful 
ornament leversaw. A red turban with a large knot 
of diamonds at the side frames her expressive, mer- 
ry, smooth, bronze face. 

We observe her curiously as we walk under the 
white arcades, in the midst of groups of strange sol- 
diery, gorgeously-clad servants, smoking vases, in 
which delicious perfumes are burning, and wondrous 
tropical flowers, while we organize with our amiable 
host a grand crocodile hunt. 


> 


POMMELLING WASHINGTON. 
George Washington preserved such a uniform dig- 
nity that his most intimate friends dared not take 
any liberties with him. But a lady tells the follow- 
ing story from her own knowledge: 


In the heated canvass which followed Jefferson’s | 
Washington’s | 


nomination for the presidency, Gen. 
personal intimate friend, Light-horse Harry Lee, was 
opposed for Congress by Col. —— Peyton. So great 
was the interest felt by Washington for Lee, that on 
election day he mounted his horse and rode up from 
Mount Vernon to Alexandria for the purpose of in- 
fluencing by his presence as many votes as possible 
for his friend. 

Among the many acquaintances he encountered 
was a plasterer who had been employed at Mount 
Vernon. This plasterer was a small man, defective, 
no doubt, in reverence, and it may well be believed, 
somewhat the worse for liquor, early in the day as it 
was. 

Having saluted the Pater Patria, the little man 


——— to upbraid him for his known friendship | 
or Gen 


Lee 
terer’s), was not only a Federalist, 
to boot; whereas Col. Peyton was a Democrat, a 
friend of the people, aud especially of the poor labor- 
ing classes. 

Nettled by of 


the disparagement his personal 


friend, Washington replied that the plasterer’s pref: | 


erence the result more of genéral ignorance on 
all subjec ts than of any correct knowledge, either o 
the character of the respective candidates or of the | 
issues involved in the canvass. The allusion to his 
want of education was more than the intoxicated 
little man could stand. To the astonishment of the 
Witnesses, he ripped out an oath and said,— 

“Well, Ldon’t care if I am ignorant; 
tights, anyhow. You fought for our liberties, and 
won ’em, and hang me if I don’t intend to exercise 
’em.”’ 

Whereupon he delivered a number of dry blows 
upon the chest of the august chieftain. 
ers made a rush to tear him in pieces, but W ashing- 
ton, placing his hand on the small man’s shoulder, 
drew him close to him and said, 

“He shall not be harmed. I have wounded him in 
the tenderest part of his nature. He is not to blame 
for his ignorance, and it is but natural that he should 
resent an allusion to it.” So the plasterer went scot 
free. 


a 
CONTRABAND RICHES, 


The United States government is said to be ac- 
quiring a valuable stock of diamonds. Many at- 
tempts to smuggle them have been discovered, and 
the gems seize dd. C ostly brilliants have been found 
in letters sent by mail, in boot heels, in cakes of wax 
and candy, and plugs of tobacco carried carelessly 
in the pocket. This sin of smuggling fs made light 
of, there is reason to believe, even by Christian trav- 
ellers and immigrants, and some even of these think 


on the margin of your paper | 


Her | 


aman who, in his opinion (the plas- | 
yut an aristocrat | 


of | 


| 
I know my | 


The bystand.- | ter until there is a perceptible diminution of the tem- 


THE YOUTH’S 


they have cleverly defrauded the government out of 
some impost dues! So the mother of an excellent 
missionary, we remember, used to ship articles to her 
son across the water; avoiding custom-house exam- 
ination by covering them in the boxes with ‘Christ- 
mas cakes.” She meant no harm, and yet we think 
those cakes contained a spice of a bad savor! 


— — 
A LONG SNAKE. 


Nearly twenty years ago, when Morse had achieved 
his wonderful triumph between Washington and 


chusetts was one day, on the occasion of a school-ex- 
amination, illustrating the working of the telegraph. 
Said he, ‘Imagine a striped snake, long enough to 
reach from here to Boston, with his head in Boston 
and his tail here. Tread on his tail, and he would 
instantly dart out his tongue in Boston!” 

And now we have the electric snake stretched 
from San Francisco to Melbourne, Australia, ever 
charged to its full capacity with a mysterious and 
subtle fluid, so amazingly sensitive that, when a sur- 
charged battery of its kind is brought in connection 
in San Francisco, and the accumulated surplus at- 
tempts to take possession, an elastic pulsation reach- 
es in a moment to Melbourne! 





a a 
ARROGANCE, 


The German papers express great regret that some 
Prussian officers should disgrace their well-won lau- 
rels in the field by an arrogant and offensive line of 
conduct in time of peace. The following is one of 
the cases which seems of frequent occurrence: 


Dr. Brestel, the late Austrian Minister of Finance, 
while at Karlsbad, sat down in a public house at a 
table occupied by three Prussian officers. Hardly 
had he taken a seat, when the latter instantly called 
out to the waiter “to take that man away, as they 
were not accustomed to sit with every body at the 
same table.’ 

Dr. Brestel very quietly sought another table, but 
the officers, who soon learned whom they had insult- 
ed, suddenly left the baths, no doubt in obedience to | 

a hint from higher quarters. 


and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- | 


- 
WINTER HYACINTHS. 


A new method is suggested for growing winter 
hyacinths. The bulbs are bedded in deep incisions 
made in large sponges, the latter closed over and 
around the bulbs, aud then placed in appropriately 
shaped vases. Water moderately warmed is poured | 
into the vase until it reaches about midway the | 
height of the sponge. The bulbs will sprout in two 
or three days, and continue to thrive until the flow- 


size and perfect form. The sponge may be hidden 
=“ r the first week or two by sowing rape-seed upon 

the resultant growth complete ly covering it with 
bat vegetation. 


appear, be added to aid the quick development of 
the plants. 


> 


A SYMPATHIZING CAT, 


A West Chester, Penn., merchant set a steel- -trap 
in the cellar to catch rats, and the next morning it 
was missing. A few days thereafter a boy saw a 
strange cat ‘enter the cellar, ¢: urrving a piece of meat 
in her mouth. She went behind a lot of empty bar- 
rels, and presently returned with the meat. The 
barrels were removed, and there was a cat eating the 
meat, with one leg fast in the missing trap. 





—-- 


A correspondent, something new 
Transmitting, signed himself X. Q. 
The editor his letter read, 

And begged he might be X. Q. Z. 


A CLERK in a grocery store in Manchester last 
week undertook to ascertain the cause of the head of 
|a hogshead of molasses bulging out, by striking it 
| With a mallet, when a Joud report ensued, and he 
was thrown violently across the floor six feet, and 
| enveloped from head to foot in a torrent of molasses. 
llis curiosity is satisfied. 

A PARVENU was showing some of his friends over 
his splendid new mansion, replete with much gild- 
jing, and though a general superfluity of luxuries, 
curious to relate, the absence of any bath-room., 

This was much commented on, when the host re- 
marked, “that it really was hardly worth while to 
build any, considering the very few baths one took 
in the course of the year!” 


OLp DINAH, our colored laundress, says an ex- 
change, passed a just criticism on fashion, when one 
day in a gossipping mood she asked,— 

“Wha’ do you tink o’ dem paneas what de ladies 

| wore ahind of ’em?” 

| ‘We think they are very ugly.’ ’ we replied. 

| “Reckon dey am!” she exclaimed. wl yhy, if dem 
air things growed dere, dey’d have all the doctors in 
Boston a cuttin’ on ’em off, if it took a bar’l of flori- 
corn to do it.” 


A LADY was complimenting a Frenchman on his 
manner of speaking English, which she justly said 
was an accomplishment extremely rare among his 
;}compatriots. ‘Ah, madame,” said he, ‘‘you do not 
ought to say zat. I know well zat I speak it but in- 
| decently as yet.” 

In the second case, a German made the following 
observation to a friend of his, an Englishman: “I 


ovo de horse, l lofe de dog, I lofe de cat, I lofe de 


cow; in trute, I lofe everything dat is beastly ! 

A victim of sunstroke should be taken immediate- 
| ly to the shade; out of doors is better than in doors, 
on account of the ventilation. The clothes should 
be stripped from the body, and the head, neck and 
chest should be continually drenched with cold wa- 


perature of the body. The patient should be en- 
| couraged to drink freely. To avoid sunstroke, the 

function of the skin should be kept free by bathing; 

hard labor in a highly heated atmosphere should be 
| shunned; the dress worn should be light and loose 

fitting, and the hat light, and so made as to permita 
| free circulation about the top of the head. 





So succEssFuL has Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery proven, as a constitutional treatment for Catarrh, 
when coupled with the use of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, 
applied locally by the use of Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche 
(the only method of reaching the upper and back cavities 
of the head), that the proprietor of these medicines has 
long offered a standing reward of $500 for a case of Catarrh 
which he cannot cure, The two medicines, with instru- 
ment, for $2, by all Druggists. Com. 


it a good joke, as well as a good speculation, when | 


From its porous and warm | 


nature the sponge seems well adapted to the pur- 


pose, and diluted fertilizing material might, it would | 


Baltimore, a Yankee school-boy in western Massa- | 


B 


| 
| 


| 


ers come out, which are said to be of unusually large | 
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| Sold by all druggists. 
| 


($180 


CC )MPANION. 


OCT. 9, 1873, 








HEARING REsTORED.—A gfeat invention. Send stamp 
for particulars to Geo. J. Wood, Madison, Ind. 


Wuite’s SPECIALTY FoR Dyspepsia is the ONLY medi- 
cine that will cure costiveness, from which so many se- 
rious troublesarise. For sale by all druggists. 


Tue Eureka Machine Silk, 50 and 100 yards spools, has 
become the universal favorite. Every spool is warranted 
to give perfect satisfaction. Com. 


THe long evenings are now coming, and the children 
should have good games to help pass them pleasantly. 
Avilude, with its birds and their descriptions, is the best 
ever published. Sold by all booksellers and toy dealers, 
or Sent post-paid, on receipt of seventy-five cents, by West 
& Lee, Worcester, Mass. 

“From its meritovious character, deserves the widest 
circulation.’’—Lanner of Light. —2t 








QENT FREE to yw vy Owners of Vatents, 
9 Valuable Pamphlet. C. A. SHAW, Boston. 41—4t 


$42 9 1-4 A MONTH! Horse furnished. Expenses 
d 2 paid. I. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 41—13t 


ADDRESS CARDS, printed p best style, sent 


by mail for 25 cts. ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., 
Loston, 41—4t 


Cc 








ZESA AR covered his. ‘bald head and. gray “hair with a 
laurel crown. 
he ads w ith: the still more welcome locks of youth. 
QE ND ¥OR LIST 

tO CLIFFORD & CO.,, 
Boston, Mass. 


41-lt 





of Perfumes and Premiums. 
Perfumers, 40 Bromfield Street, 
41—4t 


~~) t EL ACH WEE K.—A; sents wanted every where. 
« lusine=s strictly legitimate. Particulars free. 
Address J. Ww Vor ‘I Hh «& CO., St. Louis, Mo. 39—4t 


MI‘ 
FREE. 
R. DEA 


ic 





INE Y made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outtits. ‘atalogues, samples and full particulars 
S. M. Sr ENC ER , 1i7 Hi mover St., Boston. 12—ly 
N’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
and inflammatory Rheumatism, are ungivalied. 
26—eow35t 








Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 
for Neur: — Hleadache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 
Sold by al I druggists. 24—eowa5t 


Conse TT’S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 

/ cleansing the blood, A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year, Sold | by | all druggists, 25—eow35t 

ER DAY. A NEW ARTICLE FOR 

sents. 200 per cent. profit. Send 25 cents 
and particulars. Address STACKPOLE, 62 
New York. 40—T0t 


PROWN’S 


eases, 


for sample 
John Street, 


] RADBU RY’S 


Sent, post-paid, on rogaine of 25 cents 
Ww. BRADBURY, 
ow ilton, Hillsboro’ Co., 


INVISIBLE INK POW- 


N - iH. 


40— atp 
$33 5 WORTH of § Safety Lead Pencils that never 
uD slide from the ‘pocket are easily sold in a day 
by any 0) or girl for 80. 
r ee posticals us — 
3 ll. Il. CUSHMAN, No. Bennington, Vt. 


PIANOS. 


WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium atthe Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. 





pomA, 415 WASHINGTON STREET. 
4l—ly aS a 
DUTCH BULBS! DUTCH BULBS! 
50 HAnDY FLOWERING BULBs mailed to applicants, en- 
closing $3. A descriptive price list of Bulbs, free. yM. 
li. SPOONE R, 4 Beacon Street, Boston. 4 


Try a Pair of 


Cable Screw Wire 


BOOTS AND SEE IF THEY WILL NOT 


HELP REDUCE YOUR SHOE or... 
t 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
StrTsaEsy FrIEws. 


Sold by all dealers. ly 


Pearl's White Glycerine pene- 
trates the skin without injury, 
adicates ali Spots, Freckles, 
Tan, Moth-Patches, Black 
Worms, Impurities and Discol- 
orations, either within or upon 
the Skin, leaving it smooth, soft, 
and pliable. For Chapped 
Hands, Rough or Chafed Skin, 
it is the best thing in the world. 
Sold at Broadway, New 
York, and by all Druggists. 
39-1 


Gives @ 
Permanently 
BEAUTIFUL 
Complexion. 


| If you want a painless cure at living rates 
| describe your case and address Dr. F. E. 
| MARSH, Quincy, Mich. 40—4t 


Orme 


yer’s Hair Vigor covers gray | 


DERS for Secret Correspondence on Postal Cards. | 


AGENTS WANTED 


HOME® BIBLE 


By DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 


This work teaches how men lived in Bible times and 
how tolive inall times. “It pleases, profits, pays.” “Jt 
is precious as gems.” “It glows with liv ing light on every 
page.” The style is full and flowing, clear and sparkling, 
Agents sold of the author's former works, “ Night Scen 
and “Our Father’s House,” nearly 100,000 copies each, 
They should now canvass the same territory for “Home 
Life,”’ his latest and best work. Employment for Y oung 
Men, Ladies, Teachers and Clergymen in every county. 
Send for circular and secure first choice of territory.. ZIE- 
GLER & M’CURDY, Philadelphia, Pa.; Cincinnati, 0.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Springfield, Mass. ; or Chicago, ll 1, dl 





CEO. W. CARNES & CO., 


Boys’ & Youth’s Clothing, 


40 TREMONT TEMPLE. 2 


t 





RAWING-ROOM MAGIC.—A Manual of Mys 

tical Mysteries. For the Parlor, School or Drawing- 

| Room. With numerous illustrations and diagrams. Price 
| 30 cents. 

| Hand-Book of Elocution and Oratory.—Be- 

| ingasystematic compendium of the necess: “py for 

Vith co- 








attaining proficiency in Reading and Speaking. 
| — and interesting examples. Price 30 cents. 
e Comical Doings of a Big a & Man.—Be- 
| ing the Scrapes and Adventures of O. E. Dodge, Esq., a 
= dodger. Numerous cemic illustrations’ Price 15 
cel 
The Elephant’s Carpet Bag of Fun.—Twenty- 
five illustrations and any amount of Laughable Stories, 
Funny Adventures, Queer Conundrums, Terrific Puns and 
Witty Sayings. Price 15 cents 
Either of the above will be se nt by mail, postage Paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMI PANY, No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 





GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. ie 

erybody, Boys and Girls, Men and Women, can make 
good pay without interfering with their regular _—_ 
For particulars address HAPPY HOURS COMPAN 
No. 1 Chambers Street, New York. 35—- 











AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for Catalogue. DOMESTIC SEWING 
MACHINE CO., NEW YORK. 39—13t 


WHITE'S 





SPECIALTY. 


Cotvumsts, Miss., JuNE 1. 
I take pleasure in commending WuitTe's SrreciaLtr 
For Dyspepsta to the public. I have tested its merits 
and found it more efficacious than any medicine prescribed 
or patented for that disease. 

| Rk. F. HUDSON, 
| Endorsed by S. T. Mager, Southern Express Company, 

} and C, E. Daucy, Columbus, Miss. 


Price, One Dollar per Bottle. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


37tfeow 





WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Burton: WORKER 


tented June 27,1871. Awarded first premium 

at = Am. Institute and Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 
Is one of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invent- 
ed! So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Local and travelling agents wanted 
everywhere. They sell at sight, and give over 100 per 
cent. profit. Sample Button-hole Worker and sample 
Button-hole Cutter packed in a neat case, with full direc- 
tions for use, with sample of our new and novel way of 
canvassing, sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 
cents, Address WEBSTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Manufacturers, Ansonia Ct. Please state in what paper 

you saw this. 36—15t 


SILVER TIPPED Shoes. 


Parents Remember 


WHEN YOU BUY SHOES FOR YOUR CHIL- 
DREN. 


38—4t 

5 to yA) per day! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo 

| ple, of either sex, young or old, tnale more moncy st 

Work Ad usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 
vise, Particulars ireo, Addsess G. Stinson & Co., Portland. Maine. 























THE REISINGER 
A Cheap, Durable 


er when the sash 
post-paid, on receipt 


sent on application. 
Locks are already in 


THE ANCHOR 


to stretch and hold 


wind-play will undo 


by mail. for 40 cents. 


ED, THE TRADE Sv 





M'F'’G CO., Box 395, 


with no Spring to break, or Sash to cut. 
is very easily and quickly applied; 
sash at any ‘place desired, and a self-fasten~ 
is down. 
Copper-Bronzed Locks sent to any address, 


SASH FASTENER. 
and Ornamental —<-, 
t 
holds the 


A half dozen 
of 50 cents. Circulars 

Over 200,000 of these 
use, 


LINE HOLDER 


Is a neat, durable, universal tension device» 


Rope, Wire and Cords, 


for all purposes, in Yardg, Houses, Stores 

around Balconies, Awnings, etc., and no 

knots to tie or untie. 

knotted lines; releases easily, with a slight 
4 jerk, but holds so that no under proppi 


Admits of spliced or 


the fastening 


three, with screws, prepaid, to any a 


“One Dozen Sash Fasteners, and a Set of 
Three Line Holders, sent, prepaid, to —_ 
aderess, on receipt of $1 25. 


AGENTS WAN 
PPLIED. REISING ER 
Harrisburg, Pa, 





